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ARTICLES 


The Problem of Quantity and Quality in the 
Soviet Armed Forces 


N. GALAy 


Last month saw the fifteenth anniversary of the foundation of the Soviet 
Guards. These units date from September 1941 when four Soviet rifle divisions 
were renamed Guards divisions for distinguishing themselves in combat against 
the Germans. At the same time a special Guards statute was drawn up which 
established the procedure for renaming army units as Guards units and the rights, 
duties and privileges of the latter. 


As usual the Soviet press recorded this anniversary and celebrated the occasion 
by describing the feats of the Guards in the last war. However, it still failed to 
mention the most important factor connected with the creation of the Guards, 
a step which, as later developments clearly showed, was not intended to restore 
former Russian military tradition, nor simply be a reward for units which had 
distinguished themselves. On the contrary, it was a special carefully thought-out 
organizational measure designed to solve an important contemporary military 
problem: the relationship of quantity and quality in the organization of the 
armed forces. 


This problem is also of importance at the present stage of military develop- 
ment, particularly in connection with the current reorganization and adaptation 
of the Soviet armed forces to the demands of atomic warfare. Attention must be 
given both to the nature of the problem and to the methods used by the Soviets 


to solve it. 





The Nature of the Problem 


World War I, which first saw the creation of modern multi-million armies 
equipped with enormous fire power, made the problem of quantity and quality of 
supreme importance in the organization and utilization of armed forces. Neither 
side solved the problem during the war. The social, state and industrial develop- 
ment of the great powers of the time made possible the extensive use of the mass 
factor in war. Thus, the armies of both sides, recruited on the principle of general 
conscription, reached 10—16% of the total population. This meant that they 
included all the male population from 18 to 45 years, and in some cases up to 48. 

A comparable situation is to be found only during the times of the Second 
Punic War when the size of the Roman army was 10% of the total population 
of the Republic. 

Industrial development enabled these multi-million armies to be supplied 
with arms and equipment to an extent impossible earlier. The battles of Verdun, 
the Somme, in Fianders, at Chemin de Dames and on the Eastern Front, charac- 
terized by the concentrated employment of men and material and the expenditure 
of hundreds of thousands of tons of ammunition, were examples of the mass 
factor in warfare. 

However, the results were unsatisfactory and did not justify the cost. Four 
years of a war of attrition resulted in general exhaustion, heavy losses of men and 
the disruption of the stability of society. The extent to which the state and social 
structures of the participants were shaken is indicated by the wave of revolution 
which swept across Europe at the end of the war and culminated in the Russian 
Revolution. 

An evaluation of the military experience of World War I began immediately 
after the cessation of hostilities. Many military leaders were soon convinced that 
the unsatisfactory military results—multi-million armies and unlimited supplies 
of material having proved incapable of bringing a war to a quick conclusion— 
were to be explained by the fact that the most important military factor, quality, 
played an ever decreasing role. After reaching certain limits a purely numerical 
increase in men and material leads to a lessening of effectiveness which reveals 
itself in a drop in quality. Thus, armies came to resemble militia, with poor 
maneuvering ability. Moreover, experience showed that modern weapons could 
not be silenced by sheer weight of numbers. The massing of the material needed to 
crush enemy fire power forced troops to dig in, deprived tactics and battle 
operations of mobility, a factor of the utmost importance, and turned strategy 
into another method of attrition. 

Attempts to find a way out of this impasse characterized the development of 
military thought. The main military problem between the two world wars was 
to create conditions allowing mobility in action and to coordinate it with inten- 
sified fire power, not only by massing large numbers of weapons, but also by 
increasing the potential value of each individual weapon. The rush to develop 
aviation and armored units, which successfully coordinated fire power and 
movement, was also a feature of the period between the wars. 
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The new trends were developed by military theoreticians and experts: Fuller," 
Liddell Hart,? von Seeckt,? Groener,‘ Eimansberger,5 Guderian,® de Gaulle,’ 
Douhet,® and Mitchell.* The chief task was to find means of organizing the armed 
forces on lines that would provide a practical solution of the problem of coordi- 
nating numbers and quality. The long and often impassioned polemics among spe- 
cialists of all countries are an indication of the difficulties involved. The emphasis 
placed on quality and the difficulty of combining it with quantity led some military 
specialists to consider giving up mass armies in favor of small professional ones, 
based only on quality. These opinions were best expressed in Gedanken eines 
Soldaten (1929) by General von Seeckt, who commanded the German Reichsheer, 
and in Hordes (1924) by a Russian émigre, Prof. Gerua. The very title of the latter 
reveals the low opinion held of the mass factor in war. General von Seeckt’s views 
played an important part in the debate. He wrote: “In all probability the principle 
of mass armies is by now already obsolete; fureur du nombre has come to an end. 

\ mass is becoming immobile; it can no longer maneuver, consequently it can 


no longer conquer.””?° 
He demanded the creation of a small professional army, able because of its 
great mobility and power of penetration to inflict decisive blows on an immobile 


mass. 

There was an especially strong reaction to these ideas in England and France 
because the Treaty of Versailles had forced upon Germany a small professional 
army in order to limit the extent of her rearmament. Yet von Seeckt was actually 
advocating such armies as the standard of the future. Misgivings on the soundness 
of the organization of the French forces, which were still based on numbers and 
the principle of general conscription, were expressed in the press and even in 
parliament. The chief of the French General Staff, General Dubail, attacked von 
Seeckt’s views, which in his opinion were one-sided and underestimated the 
importance of numbers in modern warfare. Weapons which were to replace men 
in battle still needed a long tail for maintenance, repair, supply and reserves. Thus, 
even with small fighting units this tail would automatically make the whole a 


multi-million army. 

However, one circumstance was overlooked during these polemics and 
criticisms of von Seeckt. In putting forward his small army theory (later taken up 
in the 1930’s by General (then Colonel) de Gaulle in L’ Armée du Meétier) von 


1 D. F. C. G. Fuller, Tanks in the Great War, 1914—1918, London, 1920; The Reformation of War, 
London, 1923. 
B. H. Liddell Hart, The Remaking of Modern Armies, London, 1927. 
H. von Seeckt, Gedanken eines Soldaten, Mittler und Sohn, Berlin, 1929. 
W. Groener, Das Testament des Grafen Schlieffen, Berlin, 1926. 

5 Eimansberger, Der Panzerkrieg, Vienna, 1936. 

® H. Guderian, Achtung! Panzer ! Berlin, 1932; Das Zusammenwirken der Panzertruppen mit anderen 
Gattungen, Berlin, 1937. 

? C. de Gaulle, Armée du Métier, Paris, 1936. 

8 G. Douhet, J/ Dominio dell’ aria, Rome, 1921. 

* W. Mitchell, Winged Defense, New York, 1925; Skyways, New York, 1930. 

© H. von Seeckt, op. cif. 
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Seeckt had concentrated his attention on one aspect only of the problem: the 
creation of a maneuverable nucleus as part of a large army, the spearhead as it 
were. He had not mentioned the tail, nor the non-maneuverable parts of the army, 
that is, the masses drafted during time of war. The further development of the 
German army, after Hitler had flaunted the limits that had been imposed at 
Versailles, showed that the pupils of von Seeckt used the cadres of the profes- 
sional Reichsheer to create a large army quickly. To solve the problem of quan- 
tity and quality they began raising the quality by singling out various arms. These, 
armored units and aviation, were to be the striking force of the army, capable 
of acting independently. 


The Soviet Approach to the Problem 


What was a purely military problem in the West was complicated in the USSR 
by the political factor. In dialectical materialism each process of growth is regarded 
as a natural transition from quantity to quality.“ The Communists base the 
inevitability of the revolutionary processes in history, the conderanation of 
“reformism,” and implacability in the class struggle on this theory of a sudden 
leap from one state of affairs to another, from quantity to quality." The inclusion 
of all spheres of life within the dogma of dialectic materialism explains why the 
military side of the problem of mass and quality attracted the attention of the Soviet 
leaders earlier than that of the West, since after the Civil War they were faced with 
the task of organizing the armed forces of a “proletarian” state. Lenin wrote in 
1905 that only an armed people led by an armed proletariat could be the driving 
force in a modern society.'* Frunze, who organized the regular Soviet army after 
the Civil War, based it on this concept: 

A future war will be a mass war. All the forces which the opposing sides have 
at their disposal will be employed ... Complete ignorance and military illiteracy 
are inherent in those who think of limiting themselves to a small professional army 
in a future war. This is childish nonsense. Not a small army, but an army embracing 
eventually all the working able-bodied population is what we need. . .14 


The basic idea behind these statements was directed at the time not against 
the Western theoreticians who opposed mass armies, but against Soviet special- 
ists, including former Tsarist military experts who, like Gerua, had also rejected 
the idea of mass armies. Soviet theoreticians considered numbers their trump card 
and believed that the supplementary factor of quality meant ensuring that the body 
of the “proletarian army” was filled only with the able-bodied working popula- 
tion, the unreliable non-proletarian element being excluded. Elimination of this 
small element would have little effect on the army as a whole and the “proletarian” 


"1 Istoriya VKP (b): Kratky kurs, (History of the All Union Communist Party [Bolsheviks]: Short 
Course), Moscow, 1950, p. 102. 

12 Tbid., pp. 104—106. 

13'V. I. Lenin, “Voisko i revolyutsiya” (The Armed Forces and Revolution), Sochineniya (Works), 
Moscow, 3rd ed., vol. VIII, pp. 395—397. 

14S. M. Belitsky, M. V. Frunze o budushchei voine (M. V. Frunze on Future Wars), Moscow, 1931. 
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consciousness of the “workers” Red Army was bound to ensure its superiority 
both in numbers and quality over the “bourgeois enemy.” 

The Soviet leaders’ belief that future wars would be characterized by social 
revolutions strengthened their confidence that such means would successfully 
solve the military side of the problem. In conformity with this belief Frunze 
carried out his military reform: the establishment of the so-called mixed regular 
territorial system. 

This system was designed to permit all the able-bodied working population 
to be enlisted and trained, thereby creating a mass army. In practice this was 
achieved by organizing: (1) cover forces, regular divisions with normal length 
of service, making up about one third of the army; (2) territorial units, a form of 
militia to train men eligible for military service; (3) universal military training 
outside the army for the whole population. The quality of the army was to be 
ensured by its political apparatus, by training a conscious, proletarian soldier, 
the bearer of the idea of proletarian world revolution. 


However, by the middle of the 1920’s it was already obvious that hopes of 
a social decay throughout the bourgeois world had not been justified. The suc- 
ceeding epoch of “the temporary stabilization of capitalism,” as Communist 
theory defined the disintegration of the revolutionary situation after World War I, 
rendered illusory hopes that future wars would be social revolutions. The armies 
of the antagonists of the USSR proved to be socially stable and incomparably 
better equipped than the Red Army at that time, although built up on the same 
principle of mass organization. The presumed superior quality of the Red Army 
as expressed in its revolutionary enthusiasm became more than doubtful in view 
of the social stability of the enemy and his superior equipment, and in the absence 
of any possible hope of proletarian uprisings behind the enemy lines. The theory 
of the former Tsarist military expert, Colonel Kakurin, that in a “class war” there 
would be areas where the Red Army could count on the support of the enemy’s 
proletariat, was soon found to be out of touch with reality. The Soviets sought 
a way out of this dilemma in the second half of the 1920’s by improving the 
army’s equipment and perfecting its organization. 


There was nothing specifically Marxist in this, but at the same time the Red 
Army did not break with the theory of “class war” and the hopes of a world-wide 
proletarian revolution. It became accepted that the strengthening of the Red 
Army, with the aim of destroying the strong national armies which were the 
guardians of the bourgeois world, was a prerequisite for proletarian uprisings 
in the capitalist countries. In other words, the Soviet leaders set out to open a way 
for world revolution by means of powerful, highly armored Soviet armed forces. 


This estimate of the situation finally led the Red Army to the problem of 
quantity and quality which had occupied Western specialists. It was only natural 
therefore «nat the ideas of Western military theoreticians attracted the attention 
of the Red Army leaders. The appearance of new equipment in the Red Army in 
the second half of the 1920’s, mainly in the form of tanks and airplanes, made the 
Soviet experts turn to the experience of World War I. What they discovered 
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there shook the existing conception that the Red Army had created new forms 
of “proletarian” military art during the mobile Civil War (in contrast with the 
positional warfare of World War I), and had practiced a strategy based on 
dealing crushing blows. Triandafilov, then chief of staff of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army, completely debunked this theory that a “proletarian” 
military art offered particular advantages. He depicted future wars as a series of 
consecutive, slowly developing operations, that is, as developing along the lines 
of a strategy of attrition. 


However, Communist political doctrine demanded that Soviet military leaders 
make possible decisive and crushing operations involving a high degree of 
maneuverability in order to defeat the bourgeois enemy. For this reason Western 
attempts to escape from the positional blind alley of World War I greatly influ- 
enced Soviet military thought. Questions on the antinomy of quantity and quality, 
of small professional armies, and of the emphasizing of particular types of forces 
provoked much discussion in the Soviet press of the time. The Soviets con- 
clusions were as follows: rejection of the principle of small professional armies 
and of stress on individual types of forces at the expense of their coordinated 
action with the main body of the army; condemnation of the ideas of Fuller, 
Liddell Hart and Douhet, supporters of these two features, as reactionary teach 
ings seeking a way to overcome the capitalist world’s inability to create reliable 
mass armies; and acceptance of the principle of a mass army. 


In 1929, Tukhachevsky, chief of the general staff of the Red Army and Deput) 
Commissar, stated in a report on the character of modern war presented at a 
meeting of the military section of the then Communist Academy: 


Marxism regards the mass armies of capitalism as one of its main contradictions, 
from which it must perish... Comrade Verkhovsky, following in the steps ot 
Soldan, and partially of Fuller, considers that capitalism is able to give up mass 
armies and go over to small professional armies, organized to use modern militar) 
equipment... But what concrete meaning has the advocacy of a small army for 
us? — It means giving up all those advantages of mass, mobility and offensive 
power possessed by the army, which are given us by our successful building of 
socialism.” 16 


Although the principle of a mass army was thus given a satisfactory basis of 
logic for the Red Army, Tukhachevsky’s reference to the mobility of the huge 
Red Army proved to be only unsubstantiated declamation, which evoked strong 
criticism from such Soviet experts as Svechin and Verkhovsky. The contradictions 
innate in the problem of quantity and quality forced Tukhachevsky himself to 
organize the army along the lines of the Western ideas condemned by Soviet 
theorists, that is, to create in a mass army a mobile nucleus of armored and air 
forces capable of operating independently and making operations crushing and 
mobile. An increase in the number of regular divisions by a reduction in the 


15 V. Triandafilov, Kharakter sovremennykh voin. (The Character of Contemporary Wars), Moscow, 


1937. 
16 Cited in N. V. Pyatnitsky, Krasnaya armiya SSSR (The Red Army of the USSR), Paris, 1933, p. 18. 





number of militia units, the formation of motorized and mechanized corps capable 
of acting apart from the mass of slow-moving infantry, and the creation of an air 
force composed mainly of bombers and containing large paratroop units were 
a reflection of these Western theories and were intended to provide a new solution 
to the problem in the Soviet armed forces. 

The first setback to this development came during the Yezhov purges when 
in 1937 Tukhachevsky and the senior officers trained on his ideas were liquidated. 
Simultaneously the incorrect conclusions drawn by Soviet experts from the 
purely localized experience gained during the Spanish Civil War of 1936-39, 
particularly their conclusions that independent operation by armored units and 
air force had not proved successful and that the infantry was still mistress of the 
battlefield, inflicted a further, and even stronger blow at this development. The 
Soviet motorized and mechanized corps were disbanded, and the tank battalions 
were distributed among the infantry divisions as direct support on the basis used 
in World War I. The development of an offensive bombing aviation was slowed 
down to strengthen the defensive fighter force. 

Thus, by the beginning of World War II, the Soviet leaders, by holding 
completely to the principle of a mass army, a principle given added force by the 
Constitution of 1936 when non-working elements were again admitted into the 
forces and military service was extended to all classes of the population, had 
again destroyed the synthesis of quality and quantity, leaving the problem 
unsolved. 

The Finnish-Soviet war of 1939, which revealed many shortcomings in the 
quality of the Red Army, and the successes of the German forces in Poland and 
France when the German armored units and air force gave a practical demon- 
stration of the importance of ideas which the Red Army had just abandoned, 
restored its development along the former lines. The new switch was marked by 
a hurried revival on the German model of the armored divisions which were 
disbanded in 1940. At the same time measures introduced by the new head of 
military affairs, Marshal Timoshenko, were aimed at raising the quality of the 
Army by iron discipline, intensified training and drill, and a merciless hardening 
of troops by winter maneuvers and campaigns. Hitler’s preventive attack caught 
the Red Army in this state of uncertainty and in the midst of a hasty reorgani- 
zation, not characterized by anything specifically Marxist. 


The Creation of the Soviet Guards 


The problem of quality and quantity was graphically drummed into the Soviet 
leaders by an experienced and ruthless teacher. At the beginning of military 
actions on the Soviet-German front, in June 1941, the Soviet armed forces 
opposed 120 German and about 50 satellite divisions with 240 fully activated divi- 
sions, a number which by the end of the first month of the war had risen to 350.17 


17 Based on German Wartime Archives: Truppen-Ubersicht und Kriegsgliederung: Rote Armee. 
Herausgegeben vom Oberkommando des Heeres, Generalstab des Heeres, Abt. Fremde Heere Ost 
(IIc), August 30, 1944; SU Fiiegertruppe. Verbinde in Fronteinsatz, Februar 1944, Angaben des 
Deutschen Luftwaffenfiihrungsstabes (Ic), Fr. Luftwaffe Ost. 
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In spite of this numerical superiority, the Soviet armies were routed in the first 
battles. The initial superiority of the Red Army in tanks and airplanes was of no 
avail. The enormous Soviet army proved incapable of maneuvering, the hurriedly 
formed large tank units incapable of operating independently, the Soviet air 
force inferior to the German and without a clear-cut doctrine regarding its 
application. But the most ominous sign of qualitative weaknesses was the low 
morale of the troops, who showed clear signs of defeatism in spite of Timo- 
shenko’s prewar drill and discipline. This defeatism went beyond the limits of 
the simple demoralization found in vanquished armies. 

At the same time the experience of the first months on the same front revealed 
than even when faced by an opponent far superior in quality, sheer weight of 
numbers was not a negligible factor, as the German leaders had been inclined to 
believe in view of their experience during the first campaigns in Poland, France 
and on their Eastern borders. Soviet numbers aided by the climate and geo- 
graphical conditions of the front, which set definite limits to superior quality as 
such, wore the Germans down. The battle for Moscow in December 1941, when 
German quality was balanced by Soviet quantity, was the first clear proof of this 
fact. But even before this, in September 1941, the Soviet Army had undertaken 
new organizational measures which, while maintaining all the advantages of 
numbers, aimed at separating the élite, the high quality troops, from the general 
mass by dividing the armed forces into two categories: the Guards and the rest. 

This process was carried out gradually, by converting into Guards units those 
which had distinguished themselves most in battle. Renaming was carried out 
by a decree of the Supreme Commander and affected whole units: rifle divisions 
and brigades, cavalry divisions, tank brigades and corps, air divisions and single 
regiments of other branches of the forces such as artillery, engineering and signals 
and communications services. By August 1944, there were in the Soviet Army 
the following Guards units: 119 rifle divisions; 35 rifle brigades, including 
22 airborne; 17 cavalry divisions; 59 tank brigades; 23 mechanized brigades; 
66 separate tank regiments; and 29 air divisions.1* The following table gives the 
relationship of Guards units to the overall number of fighting units in the Soviet 
Army in August 1944: 


Relationship of Guards Units to Other Army and Air Force Units 
Army and Air Percentage of 
Type of Unit Guards Units Force Units Guards Units 
Rifle Divisions 23 
Rifle Brigades 32 
Cavalry Divisions 
Tank Brigades 
Mechanized Brigades 
Tank Regiments 
Artillery Divisions 
Air Divisions 
SOURCES: German Wartime Archives: Trappen-Ubersicht und Kriegsgliederung: Rote Armee. Hi ben vom Oberk 


des Heeres, Generalstab des Heeres, Abt. Fremde Heere Ost (IIc), August 30, , 1944 and Supplement of April 1, 1945; SU Fliegertruppe. 
Verbande in Fronteinsatz, Februar 1944, Angaben des Deutschen Luftwath sstabes (Ic), Fr. Luftwaffe Ost. 


18 bid. 
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Thus, during the second half of the war, up to one fourth of all infantry and 
air units, up to one third of the tank and artillery units, and up to one half of the 
cavalry and mechanized units were Guards and hence high-quality troops. 


This situation was not restricted to the divisional level, but also applied to 
higher tactical units: corps and armies. In April 1945, the Soviet army had the 
following corps distribution: 


Relationship of Guards Corps to Other Army and Air Corps 


Army and Percentage of 
T of Co Guards Corps Air Corps Guards Corps 
ype rps rp rp rp 


38 132 22 
12 13 48 
9 4 70 
7 3 70 
0 9 0 
7 26 21 


SOURCES: German Wartime Archives: 7ruppen-Ubersicht und Kriegsgliederung: Rote Armee. Herausgegeben vm Oberkommando 
s Heeres, Generalstab des Heeres, Abt. Fremde Heere Ost (IIc), August 30, 1944 and Supplement of April 1, 1945. 


At the army level by April 1, 1945, out of 83 ground armies 15 were Guards, 
of which 5 were tank armies. At the beginning of 1944, only on the highest 
operational level, that is, fronts (army groups), of which there were 15, were there 
no Guards fronts, just as the 17 so-called air armies (approximately equivalent 
to air fleets) and the equivalent 7 higher operational groups had no Guards 
armies. 


These data clearly reveal the division of the Soviet armed forces into two 
groups of unequal quality. That a definite limit was placed on the proportion of 
Guards units to army units is shown by the fact that after the battle of the Kursk— 
Orel bulge at the beginning of the fall of 1943 further conversions ceased. In 
1941, 10 rifle and 6 cavalry divisions were converted into Guards; in 1942, 57 rifle 
divisions, 5 cavalry and 12 rifle brigades, 11 tank and 6 mechanized brigades; in 
the first nine months of 1943, 51 rifle divisions, 34 rifle brigades, 42 tank and 
17 mechanized brigades, and 6 cavalry divisions. During 1944 and 1945, when the 
Soviet Army was gaining its greatest successes, only 3 rifle divisions, 3 rifle bri- 
gades and 6 tank brigades were converted.!® During the war two Guards motor- 
ized rifle divisions were reformed as Guards mechanized corps; 14 Guards rifle 
brigades were reformed as Guards rifle divisions. Evidently the ratio at that time 
(1: 4 for infantry and 1: 3 for tank units) was considered sufficient for first-class 
shock troops. 


The actions fought by the Soviet Army in the war bear witness to this differ- 
entiation. From the fall of 1942, Guards units were given the role of shock troops 
in every offensive and defensive operation. In attack, they served as a battering 
ram and in defense as a stiffener for inferior combat units. Stalin, as Commander 
in Chief, underlined this use in an order issued on the 26th anniversary of the 
Red Army on February 23, 1943: 


9 Ibid. 





... The task of troops, officers and generals is to improve their mastery of the 
tactics of a mobile war, ...of the coordination of different kinds of troops, for 
which they must use the experience of the Guards units and learn to strike the enemy 
as the Guards units strike him.?° 
Once the war had turned in favor of the USSR, it was noticeable that the 

Guards units were somewhat economized, a privilege not enjoyed by army units. 
The Guards were used less frequently in costly breakthroughs, which were now 
carried out by army units or special shock troops without regard for losses. The 
Guards were sent through the gap in order to exploit a success operationally. 
Thus, they had the more gratifying tasks and swept to victory over the bodies of 
the army units. This solicitude was shown by the fact that the Soviet High 
Command did not allow Guards units to remain under fire until they were burned 
out. They were also conserved by being provided with more reinforcements 
and better equipment than other units. This explains why, during the war, the 
number of army units wiped out or disbanded because of losses reached the high 
level of 200 rifle divisions, 275 rifle brigades, 58 cavalry divisions and 119 tank bri- 
gades, while there are no known cases in which Guards units suffered a similar fate. *! 

Prior to the fall of 1942, the Soviet Army based its operations strictly on the 
principle of close coordination among the various types of units on the battlefield 
in support of the most important type, the infantry. The beginning of the Stalin- 
grad campaign saw a tendency to separate out armored units into independent 
operational groups, on the German pattern. By the end of the war, in operations 
from the Vistula to the Oder, the process of separating out armored forces and 
attack aviation as a maneuverable élite of the army capable of independent action, 
had finally become stabilized. In this respect it is significant that five out of six 
tank armies were Guards. The tempo and scale of Soviet operations were com 
parable with those of the German army at the height of its successes. The distance 
of more than 400 kilometers from the Vistula to the Oder was covered in 12 days 
in 1945: the best analagous German operations were approximately 500 kilo- 
meters in 10 to 14 days. 

Thus, the Soviet leaders solved the problem of quantity and quality induct- 
ively, on the basis of experience gained during the war. In essence the solution 
was, with slight variations, the same as that reached by the Germans at the 
beginning of the war and by the British and the Americans during the war. 
However, three features distinguish the Soviet solution: (1) strong reliance on 
numbers; (2) permanent structural placing of units of all branches of the arm) 
in a separate élite based on quality; (3) stress on the principle of coordinating al! 
branches of the army and all fighting forces (army, navy and air force), in spite 
of the fact that armored forces and aviation were separated out as a maneuverable 
striking force within a mass army. 

This last point involves the contradiction between Soviet military theory and 
practice which has been and still is characteristic of Soviet military doctrine. 


20 J. V. Stalin, O Velikoi Otechestvennoi voine Sovetskogo Soyuza (On the Great Fatherland War of the 
Soviet Union), Moscow, 1950, p. 158. 
21 Truppen-Ubersicht und Kriegsgliederung : Rote Armee and SU Fliegertruppe, op. cit. 
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Recent Soviet Methods of Solving the Problem 


The demobilization and reduction of Soviet units carried out after the war 
did not destroy the structural division of the army into two categories. Each 
branch of the Soviet armed forces and each arm had its Guards and non-Guards 
units. Reductions through demobilization in 1946 as well as the disbanding now 
taking place in accordance with the decision to reduce the armed forces by 
63 divisions and brigades affected other units rather than the Guards. Recent 
reports on the disbanding of the 200th assault and the 221st fighter air divisions 
in Eastern Germany, both non-Guards units, clearly illustrate this point. The 
percentage of Guards in existing units is considerably higher than it was during 
the war. Their high standard is maintained by selecting the best officer cadres, 
the best and politically most reliable contingents of recruits, and by cultivating 
the feeling of belonging to an élite. It is true that the fact that Guards and other 
irmy units were placed on a common material basis and made subject to a common 
peacetime discipline after the war has made conditions throughout the army 
more uniform. However, if war should break out it would be the non-Guards 
units that would form the nucleus of a mass army, thus becoming diluted and 
lowered in quality, while the Guards would be affected in lesser degree by such 
an expansion. 

A further measure to improve quality is the ever-increasing reliance on 
armored forces and aviation as the shock and maneuverable nucleus of the mass 
army. When a number of Guards infantry divisions were mechanized in 1947-49 
the proportion of armored units reached one third of the army’s total. In 1955 
there were as many as 55 or 65 tank and mechanized divisions out of a total of 
between 175 to 180.8 The creation of a strategic air force has made this arm 
independent of the tactical air force and the army. This separation has still not 
been implemented on the organizational level, the air forces not yet having been 
officially made an independent branch of the forces, but remaining for the present 
subordinate to the army. 

While the principles of the Soviet solution to the problem have accordingly 
not changed, new developments and the evolution of Soviet military doctrine 
under the influence of the atomic weapon have introduced new factors. These 
factors are indeed common to all armies. Atomic weapons and the possibility of 
delivering or receiving a lightning and devastating blow by air, capable of 
deciding the outcome of a war, have once again rendered the quantity factor 
suspect. Such an attack requires neither the amassing of enormous fleets of 
bombers, as in World War II, nor the concentration of mass armies equipped 
with conventional weapons. It could be carried out by small groups of long-range 
bombers carrying atom bombs. Moreover, the new tactical atomic weapons, 
which can be used on the battlefield, have deprived mere quantity, which in the 
last war could still make up for a lack in quality, of its effectiveness and of its 
idvantages, since atomic weapons restrict the maneuverability of mass armies 
even more than conventional weapons did. 


22 Bulletin, Munich, October 1954, pp. 3—15. 





When, in the contradiction between quality and quantity, the balance tilted 
in favor of the former, the development was unfavorable for the Communist 
bloc in the situation that arose after the war, since numbers had given it a distinct 
advantage over the West. Realizing that atomic weapons had upset the method 
by which they had hoped to solve the problem, the Soviets attempted to ban 
their use “on humanitarian grounds.” At the same time they produced their own 
atomic weapons in order to bring about this ban from a position of strength, or, 
in the event the West declined to accept the limitations which they hoped to 
impose, to surpass it in the quality of their new equipment. 

Attempts to solve the new complication that has cropped up in the old prob- 
lem are being made by both sides. The American “New Look” strategy, the 
present reorganization of the Soviet armed forces and the evolution of a Soviet 
military doctrine characterized this process.** Outwardly, the methods used by 
both sides to find a solution are similar: the development and the improvement 
in the quality of the striking and maneuverable nucleus of the armed forces—the 
strategic air force, long-range rockets, and armored ground forces, which are 
the most suitable means of meeting the demands of the atomic era; and the 
equipping of troops with tactical atomic weapons. 

The most recent decision of the US and the USSR was also identical: to reduce 
the size of ground forces, a sign of an adjustment to the demands of the atomic 
era in the form of a fundamental reorganization. However, one peculiarity of the 
Soviet solution warrants attention. This peculiarity was clearly revealed in the 
report given by Marshal Zhukov at the Twentieth Party Congress on the state 
of the Soviet armed forces, namely that the Soviet military leaders are demanding 
that the Soviet armed forces develop along two lines: adjustment to the demands 
of an atomic war, and the retention of all the prerequisites necessary to exploit 
the mass factor in a future war. This peculiarity has been pointed out before,” 
and attention drawn to the insignificant reduction in the number of units (63 di- 
visions and brigades out of a total figure running into many hundreds), although 
the number of men in the army is being reduced by about 30%. In this way, 
together with the development in quality required by the demands of the atomic 
era, the general framework of the armed forces’ organization is being preserved, 
so that use can be made of the mass factor. 

The future will show whether the Soviet leaders can achieve this development 
along the lines mentioned, especially in view of the various bottlenecks in the 
economy and the as yet unresolved crisis of power following the death of Stalin. 


23 Bulletin, Jane 1956, pp. 3—12. 
24 Jbid., July 1956, pp. 47—52. 
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Soviet Law and the Press 


SERGE L. Levitsky 


The sixteen articles of Chapter X (Articles 118—133) of the Soviet 
Constitution are devoted to “fundamental rights and duties of citizens.” Article 
25, which covers freedorm of the press, reads as follows: 

In conformity with the interests of the working people and in order to strengthen 
the socialist system, citizens of the USSR are guaranteed by law: 

a. freedom of speech; 

b. freedom of the press; 

c. freedom of assembly, including the holding of mass meetings; 
d. freedom of street processions and demonstrations. 

These civil rights are ensured by placing at the disposal of the working people 
and their organizations printing presses, stocks of paper, public buildings, streets, 
communication facilities, and other material requisites for the exercise of these 
rights,* 

The text of this article itself contains the limits of the exercise of these rights; 
they may be exercised only “in conformity with the interests of the working 
people.” It is the Communist Party which determines what these interests are, 
in its capacity as the “leading core” of the workers (Article 126). On the other 
hand, the clause concerning the “‘strengthening of the socialist system” implies 
that freedom of the press may not be used against the Soviet state and the govern- 
ment, which are the embodiments of the socialist regime, nor against the Com- 
munist Party, which is its guardian. 

Thus, according to the direct meaning of the constitution, the population is 
merely granted the right to uphold the established system, not to criticize it. The 
nature of freedom of the press was best expressed by Andrei Vyshinsky in his 
textbook The Law of the Soviet State: 

In our country, naturally, there is no place, nor can there be any, for freedom 
of speech, press, and so on for the foes of socialism. Every sort of attempt, on their 
part to utilize [it] to the detriment of the State—that is, to the detriment of all the 
workers, must be classified as a counterrevolutionary crime to which the provisions 
of the Criminal Code are applicable.* 

Vyshinsky himself cited Article 58, paragraph 10, “‘or one of the correspond- 
ing articles of the Criminal Code,” as the texts applicable to the “foes of socialism” 
who try to use the freedom of the press in their own interests. However, apart 
from the articles applicable to “counterrevolutionary crimes” the Soviet Criminal 
Code also contains several articles punishing traditional violations of freedom of 
the press. 

"1 Konstitutsiya (Osnonoy Zakon) SSSR (The Constitution [Basic Laws] of the USSR), 1947, Mos- 


cow, p. 34. 
2 A. Vyshinsky, The Law of the Soviet State, New York, 1948, p. 617. 
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The following may be considered the most important articles covering vio- 
lations of freedom of the press: 58 ®; 5819; 597; 96; 121; 160; 161; 177; 182!; 
185; 190; 19324; 19325. The bulk of these articles may be grouped into several 
sections: 

Articles 58®, 19324 and 19325 concern the publication of state or military 
secrets. The transmission of such information is punishable by imprisonment for 
a period of up to three years, if the material is classified without in itself constit- 
uting a state secret (Article 586), and not less than three years and up to the 
“highest measure of social defense” (death), with partial or total confiscation of 
property, if the information has been expressly declared to be a state secret. In 
the case of transmission of military secrets, the punishment consists in imprison- 
ment for not less than five years and up to and including the death penalty (Ar- 
ticle 19324). If the material is not to be published but has not been declared a 
military secret, the sentence is up to one year’s imprisonmerit (Article 193 25). 

The material transmitted is regarded as a state or military secret if it appears 
on the list compiled by the Council of Ministers of the USSR on June 8, 1947.8 
This list made inoperative the previous list, published by the Council of People’s 
Commissars on April 27, 1926. On June 9, 1947, the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR published an edict on “Responsibility for the Disclosure of 
State Secrets” which established rules of punishment for all cases mentioned in 
the list of the Council of Ministers. All cases enumerated, whether of a military 
or economic nature, information concerning discoveries, inventions, improve- 
ments of a non-military nature, or information of “other kinds” specified in the 
list, are tried by military tribunals and punished by confinement to a forced-labor 
camp for periods of from eight to twelve years, unless they constitute more 
serious crimes such as treason or espionage. 

More specifically, information on the following subjects constitute “economic 
secrets:” industry as a-whole and its various branches, agriculture, trade and 
means of communications, monetary reserves, balances of payments and financial 
plans, location and method of storing and transporting precious metals belonging 
to the state reserve, foreign currency and banknotes, plans relating to imports 
and exports of different types of goods, and others. 


Of course, cases of disclosure of state secrets by the press are devoid of prac- 
tical interest, since printing presses are property of the state, and the newspapers 
themselves are subjected to a rigorous pre- and postpublication censorship. One 
of the functions of the Chief Administration for Literature and Publication, 
established by a law of June 6, 1931, is precisely “to prohibit the issuance, pub- 
lication, and circulation of works [which] divulge state secrets...” The only 
literature containing such material would be that smuggled from abroad or 
printed secretly. 

The same applies to the crime of counterrevolutionary propaganda dissemi- 
nated through the press. Article 581° of the Criminal Code provides as follows: 


8 James H. Meisel and Edward S. Kozera, Materials for the Study of the Soviet System, George Wahr 
Publishing Co., Ann Arbor, 1950, pp. 405—7. 
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Propaganda and agitation involving appeals to overthrow, subvert or weaken 
Soviet authority, to commit any counterrevolutionary crime, as well as the circu- 
lation, preparation, or storage of literature with such contents, is punishable by 
deprivation of liberty for a period of up to two years. The same offense committed 
in time of war or mass disturbances, or through the abuse of religious or national 
superstitions of the masses, or in a state of war, or in localities placed under martial 
law, is punishable by the measures of social defense defined in Article 58% of the 
present code. 


This means that all punishments up to and including the death penalty may 
be applied in such cases. Moreover, it should be noted that the advocation not 
only of violent overthrow of the Soviet system, but also of any alteration to the 
system, is considered prohibited agitation.* The text quoted singles out “religious 
and national superstitions.” Whenever written propaganda and agitation opposes 
official Soviet policy on religion and on the Soviet nationalities it automatically 
becomes a counterrevolutionary act. Such crimes are punished with particular 
severity. However, if no counterrevolutionary intent can be proved, Article 581° 
is not applicable; instead, Article 597 is preferred which provides as follows: 


Propaganda and agitation aiming at the instigation of national or religious 
hostility or discord, as well as the circulation, preparation or storage of literature 
of this kind, is punishable by deprivation of liberty for a period of up to two years. 
The same acts, if committed during a state of war or at a time of mass disturbances, 
are punished by deprivation of liberty for not less than two years with total or 
partial confiscation of property ; in the case of particularly aggravating circumstances, 
the penalty may be raised to include the supreme measure of social defense: death 
by shooting, with confiscation of property. 

Thus, the offender is no better off if he is just an ardent believer than if he 
pursues a counterrevolutionary goal. Those who engage in religious propaganda 
violate, moreover, Article 124 of the Constitution which permits atheistic pro- 
paganda, but only allows religious observances without “religious propaganda.” 
It is true that the Soviet government allows exceptions to this rule. However, the 
publication of religious literature is confined almost entirely to books used in 
worship. According to one source, Soviet authorities have allowed Protestants 
to print bibles from plates sent to the Soviet Union by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society.5 A Soviet monthly publication, Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, 
contains very little information about religious life in present-day Russia. The 
usual fare consists of telegrams sent and received by the Patriarch, a column on 
the contribution of the Russian Orthodox Church to the Peace Campaigns, an 
essay on some past event in the life of the Russian Orthodox Church, an occasional 
book review, and so on.® 

The articles quoted do not apply to “Soviet nationalism,” which is not only 
allowed, but encouraged by various means as the expression of Soviet patriotism, 
particularly since the beginning of World War II. 


* Reinhard Maurach, Handbuch der Sowjetverfassung, Munich, 1955, p. 361. 
5 The New York Times, May 3, 1956. 
® Georges Bissonnette, Moscow was my Parish, New York, 1956, pp. 245—248. 
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According to Soviet jurists the content of the counterrevolutionary crime 
includes the writing as well as the reproduction of counterrevolutionary litera- 
ture.” It is sufficient for such writings to be completed and intended for circula- 
tion. Criminal intent may be purely implicit, or “veiled,” to use the terminology 
of Soviet jurists. It is not necessary for persons assisting in the preparation of such 
literature to have a particular counterrevolutionary aim in mind. In the case of 
storage a crime has been committed if the persons concerned realize that the 
stored literature is counterrevolutionary agitation and propaganda. 

We may add that even when the law requires proof of criminal intent to 
overthrow the regime, Soviet courts often content themselves with the existence 
of potential danger in the article or speech. On the other hand, Soviet courts often 
consider the parentage, social origin and economic circumstances of the accused 
person before reaching a conclusion about guilt. The “class-enemy” will be 
presumed guilty.® 

In addition to penal legislation the Soviet government has also applied extra- 
judicial measures for repressing crimes against the regime. The organs of the 
MVD could impose sentences up to and including the death penalty without 
formal trial of the accused. Regular courts had no control over the conduct of 
these proceedings, which could even judge persons in absentia. According to 
Soviet sources these special powers of MVD organs were gradually taken away 
after the death of Stalin. 

Articles 96 and 121 cover the divulgence and publication of information 
concerning pretrial investigations, police examinations, and circulars and data 
intended for the internal use of government administrative organs. The publi- 
cation of data on pretrial investigations and police examinations (doznanie)® 
without the express permission of the magistrate or official is punishable by 
imprisonment for a period of up to sixth months, or a fine of up to 500 rubles 
(Article 96). (By analogy, the provision of Article 96 is extended to material 
concerning the proceedings of trials which are not open to the public). The 
divulging of information classified as confidential or intended for internal use 
only, or its communication or collection with a view to communication by an 
official of the administration is punishable by imprisonment for up to three 
years, or by measures of social defense as defined in Article 112 (correctional 
labor, dismissal, etc.) (Article 121). These data must be classified confidential by 
the chief of the administration concerned or by statute. The court will in each 
case evaluate the nature of such data. 

The Supreme Court of the USSR has ruled that the divulging of the names 
of non-staff correspondents (rabse/kory) of local papers by local officials to whom 


7 A, A. Gertsenzon, F. D. Menshagin, B. S. Osherovich, and A. A. Piontkovsky, Ugolovnoe pravo y 
Osobennaya chast : Gosudarstvennye prestupleniya (Criminal Law; Special Section: Crimes Against the State), 
Moscow, 1938, pp. 78—79. 

8 John N. Hazard, Law and Social Change in the USSR, Toronto, 1953, pp. 80 and 98. 

® In the Soviet criminal procedure there is no difference between the police examination and pretrial 
investigation although both these concepts are maintained in the Code of Criminal Procedure. They 
have equal legal significance, and materials obtained through both processes may be used as evidence 
in court. 
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the editorial board of the paper had submitted a letter or communication from 
such a non-staff correspondent for appropriate action be regarded as falling under 
the category of crimes defined by Articles 96 and 121 of the Criminal Code." 
These non-professional correspondents are recruited among Party and Komsomol 
members or at least are Party sympathizers or activists. Their function is to pass 
on to the press reports about the achievements made in their place of work in 
setting higher production records, obtaining better labor discipline, increasing 
the rationalization of labor, or otherwise improving production." In the past, 
they were often subjected to physical violence by those whose acts or performances 
they criticized. Therefore, as a measure of protection, these amateur journalists 
are permitted to remain anonymous, unknown even to their fellow-workers. 
Forbidding local officials to reveal the names of such correspondents or the na- 
ture of their correspondence is another protective measure. 


Soviet legislation also punishes publication of material having a pornographic 
character. The relevant text in the Criminal Code in this case is Article 1821 
which provides that the fabrication, circulation, and advertising of writings of 
a pornographic character, printed editions, illustrations and other articles, as 
well as commerce with these objects, or their storage in hopes of selling or cir- 
culation, entails deprivation of liberty for a period of up to five years with oblig- 
atory confiscation of the pornographic objects and the instruments of their 
fabrication. 


Article 177 of the Criminal Code punishes violations of Soviet copyright 
legislation. The penalty is correctional labor for a period of up to three months 
or a fine of up to one thousand rubles. If no criminal intent can be proved, the 


offense is punishable by other means. (See the article “Some Features of Soviet 
Copyright Legislation,” p. 44 of this issue). 


Articles 160 and 161 establish penalties for insults published by the press and 

for slander respectively. Slander is defined as making public a circumstance 

known by the author to be false and dishonoring another person. This definition 

was taken over by the Soviet Criminal Code from the practice of the pre-Revo- 

lutionary Russian Senate." In the first case the penalty consists of correctional 

labor for a period of up to six months or a fine of up to three hundred rubles; 

in the second, the punishment is somewhat heavier: correctional labor for up to 

six months or a fine of up to one thousand rubles. Available information is too 

fragmentary to permit illustration of these articles by examples from the practice 

of Soviet jurisprudence. There is, however, a ruling of the Supreme Court of 

the RSFSR dated November 16, 1931 which explains that if a person is merely 

fcriticized in a wall newspaper and this person tears down the incriminating 
‘document the action is to be judged by analogy with Article 74 of the Criminal 


10 Ruling of June 14, 1935: See Ugolovny kodeks RSFSR (The Criminal Code of the RSFSR), 1953, 
Moscow, p. 103. 

11 Alex Inkeles: Public Opinion in Soviet Russia, Cambridge, Mass., 1951, pp. 204 and 206. 

12 The American Slavic and East European Review, New York, December 1953, pp. 457—458. 
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Code, i. e. as an act of hooliganism, punishable by imprisonment for one year." 
To constitute slander, the published information must be both false and dishon- 
oring. If it is merely false, but does not attack the honor of the person involved, 
for instance, the erroneous statement that someone was suffering from tuber- 
culosis, Article 161 is inapplicable. Similarly, if the information dishonors a 
person but no specific fact known to be false was cited the offender may at best 
be prosecuted for insult, but not for slander. For instance, to call somebody a 
thief is an insult, but to accuse the same person of having stolen a silver spoon 
may be slander. 

Slander and insult must be distinguished from so-called criticism and self- 
criticism, in which a person, a group of persons or an institution are explicit] 
called to account for not carrying out their jobs properly. Such criticism is among 
the most important functions of the Soviet press and is encouraged by authorities 
in every possible way. The persons thus criticized cannot bring action before 
the courts even if the accusations are entirely devoid of truth, Soviet legislation 
not recognizing the “right of reply,” since criminal intent must exist in order 
to prosecute, and Party zealots who criticize their fellow workers and citizens 
or superiors are presumed to have furnished the information bona fide even if it 
be false. It is true that Soviet newspapers complain that the exercise of “socialist 
criticism” often becomes slander, pure and simple.’ Soviet law does not consider 
the publication and circulation of defamatory information as libel even when 
it is based on fact. For Soviet authors, the collection, publication and circulation 
of such information amounts to rendering a public service." It is in the collection 
of such material that the rabse/kory are of the greatest use. 


Nevertheless, there are very strict limitations on the scope and nature of 
criticism allowed. The Party line and government policy may never be challenged; 
only their execution by lesser bureaucrats may be criticized. In this way the Soviet 
government is able to control the loyality of the lower echelons of administration 
and at the same time give the citizens the impression that they have a voice in the 
conduct of public affairs. Personal grievances can thus be aired and accumulated 
tensions relieved without harm to the regime. 


Court action for insults is not precluded if the person insulted countered 
insult with insult, except in Azerbaidzhan and the Uzbek Republic, where mutual 
insult is not liable to criminal prosecution. In instances of insult and slander, 
only the person offended may bring an action before court and the action maj 
be settled by reconciliation. 

Finally, Articles 185 and 190 deal with violations of the rules concerning th 
duplication and circulation of products of the press, censorship of photographs 


13 L. G. Fogelevich, Osnovnye direktivy i zakonodatelstvo o pechati (The Chief Directives and Legis- 
lation on the Press), Moscow 1935, p. 258. 

14 Problems of Communism, Washington, D. C., March—April, 1956, pp. 10—11. 

15 Kommunist, No. 8, 1953; Krokodil, No. 17, 1953. However, Soviet newspapers usually carry out 
some form of check before publication of the information. 

16 Sovetskoe ugolovnoe pravo ; Chast osobennaya (The Soviet Criminal Law; Special Section), Moscow, 
1951, p. 235. 
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(Article 185), and rules established for the opening and exploitation of printing 
plants, lithographic presses, and similar establishments (Article 190). Violations 
in both cases entail correctional labor for a period of up to three months, or a 
fine of up to 300 rubles, provided the offender is not guilty of a more serious 
crime, such as a counterrevolutionary act. 

The rules which Article 190 thus protects completely neutralize the provisions 
of Article 125 of the Constitution. The last paragraph of that article, as we have 
seen, regarded the “placing at the disposal of the workers and their organizations 
of presses, stocks of paper, . . . and other material requisites” as the best guarantee 
of the freedom of the press. Yet do Soviet workers really have free access to 
printing presses, stocks of paper and other material requisites enabling them to 
make full use of their freedom of the press? A law of 1932 provides the answer. 
it states explicitly that printing offices of any kind, including those using dupli- 
cating machines, such as hectographs, as well as those dealing in printing equip- 
ment may be maintained only by government agencies, cooperatives, and public 
organizations.!? These latter are completely under the control of the government; 
they alone are provided with stocks of paper. However, even government agen- 
cies require a special permit for the acquisition of printing equipment or the 
use of printing offices, and they exercise their printing activities under strict 
supervision and are bound to a periodical accounting and reporting on the 
paper and type metal.!§ 


1 V. Gsovski, Soviet Civil Law, Ann Arbor, 1948, Vol. I, pp. 64—65. 
18 Jbid., pp. 65—66. 





The Soviet Wage Problem 


WALDEMAR BERG 


It has long been recognized that there was a need for radical reform in the 
Soviet wage system, which at the recent Twentieth Party Congress was sharply 
criticized by Khrushchev, Kaganovich and particularly Shvernik, all of whom 
stressed that it no longer met current requirements.’ The matter has been under 
discussion for several years. A first step was taken when the State Committee for 
Questions of Labor and Wages, formed in May 1955? introduced for building 
construction workers throughout the USSR a new uniform wage scale and new 
standard output norms, which were considerably lower than those previously in 
force. Apparently this step was to be followed by a gradual revision of the wage 
scales in effect in Soviet industry, with particular attention to the metallurgical 
industry, a key sector of the Soviet economy, and one with which Kaganovich, 
as a former People’s Commissar for Heavy Industry, was thoroughly acquainted. 
This conclusion is supported by the presence of Efanov, Kaganovich’s deputy, 
at the All-Union Congress of the Ferrous Metallurgical Industry’s Trade Unions 
held in April of this year, where the problems of output norms and rates of 
payment were discussed. Volkov, a comparatively unknown government official, 
was appointed chairman of the State Committee for Questions of Labor and 
Wages,* while the chief Party magazine, Kommunist, devoted a long article to the 
problem.® This article categorically stated that there was no hope of an immediate 
reform in the wage structure but that in the meantime the amount of cash pay 
would be increased. 

The Soviet wage system is indissolubly linked with output norm rates, and 
many features which were introduced as far back as the New Economic Policy 
period have been maintained ever since. 


The basis for calculating the wages of pieceworkers or men paid by the hour 
in the USSR is an hourly rate laid down for a nonexistent, completely unskilled 
worker incapable of performing even such simple and menial tasks as sweeping 
a floor. He would come under Grade 1 of the wage scale. However, this grade 
is virtually never applied and a beginning unskilled worker is immediately listed 
as Grade 3, or, on very rare occasions, Grade 2. Then, although a considerabl, 
period of time may elapse and the new worker may gain considerable theoretica' 
and practical knowledge and begin to carry out more difficult jobs, his work, 


1 Pravda, February 24, 1956. 

2 Tzvestia, May 25, 1955. 

3 Pravda, September 7, 1955. 

4 Trud, Moscow, April 5, 1956. 

5 Pravda, June 9, 1956. 

6 Kommunist, Moscow, 1956, No. 8. 





whether on an hourly or piece-rate basis, is still paid according to the scale of the 
grade in which he was originally placed. He cannot be promoted to a higher 
grade until a fixed length of time has elapsed, and then only with the approval 
of the foreman and after passing a test. Promotion is followed by an immediate 
wage rise in accordance with the new grade, even if he continues to do some work 
which does not demand more specialized knowledge and ought to be carried out 
by a less-qualified worker. 

Each trade union, every enterprise, and most of the large shops in each 
factory has its own wage scale, of which there are hundreds in the USSR. For 
example, one Magnitogorsk factory has at present 26 different wage scales, 
comprising 232 different rates,? and varying but little. Since January 1, 1955 
each wage scale has consisted of seven grades.* The rate for Grade 1 is slightly 
more than one ruble, while the spread between the extreme grades always varies 
between 1.00 to 2.50 and 1.00 to 2.80. Gaps are left between adjacent grades in 
order to underline the social and competitive aspects of the Soviet wage system, 
which does not recognize any form of wage leveling.® Almost all the wage scales 
used nowadays have a non-graded special level for the most highly qualified 
workers, who until 1955 were in a separate grade, Grade 8. In theory, the scale 
is an integral part of a collective agreement concluded between enterprise and 
trade union; in practice, it is openly established by the state, and neither the 
enterprise nor the trade union dares introduce any changes.?° 


A uniform wage scale for workers in the building trades introduced into all 
building concerns of the USSR on January 1, 1955, does not differ in its essentials 
from the scales operative in Soviet industry. The most up-to-date, it too has 
seven grades with the same relationship between the extremes of 1.00—2.80 
with a non-graded category for particularly highly skilled workers, who are paid 
on the basis of individual contracts. The hourly rate for Grade 1 workers on 
construction sites in the USSR is 1.27 rubles in the so-called First Zone (large 
towns). Metal workers and fitters working on the sites receive 1.32 in this grade. 
In other zones the rates fluctuate, increasing for development schemes in the 
North, the East and the Moscow region and decreasing for regional and rural 
undertakings. In addition to a fixed rate, workers paid by the hour receive a 
bonus based on the percentage by which the brigade or enterprise as a whole 
has overfulfilled the plan. Up to 15% of both the hourly and piecework rates is 
paid if machines are kept running and maintained in good order. For over- 
fulfilling their norms by up to 20% pieceworkers are paid one and one-half times 
the official rate and double the rate for more than 20% overfulfillment. Brigade 
leaders receive for their “qualities as leaders” 35% of the brigade’s total wages 
providing this amount does not exceed 500 rubles a month and then only on 
condition that the brigade plan is fulfilled by at least 100%. 


? Trud, July 15, 1955. 

8 Partiinaya zhizn, Moscow, No. 22. 
® Trud, April 13, 1952. 
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The following table gives a picture of the different grades in the wage scale 
for building construction workers prepared by Kaganovich:™ 


Grades 1 and 2 are practically never applied; Grade 3 is for unskilled workers; 
Grade 4 is for workers who have attended special schools; Grades 5 and 6 are 
for outstanding graduates of these schools and for other workers with average 
qualifications; Grade 7 is for workers with high qualifications. In addition, there 
is the special non-graded category already mentioned for exceptionally highly 
qualified men, who are paid according to contract. 


From the point of the view of the enterprise there is little to be said against 
this system of calculating wages. On the other hand, there is no doubt that trade 
unions in the non-Soviet world would not allow the introduction of such an 
undisguisedly cynical “progressive piece-rate system.” 

Closely linked with the wage scales described above are the tables of unified 
output norms and rates (edinye normy vyrabotki i rastsenki—envir), the size of which 
has now reached fantastic proportions. For example, one manual giving the envir 
tables for only six operations in the processing of metals (casting, stamping, etc.), 
comprises 10,000 pages, while the number of individual output norms in the 
building industry has reached 150,000.1* 

Each envir comprises a large volume of tables containing hundreds or even 
thousands of operations related to a given profession. Each operation is put on a 
norm basis according to the time taken to perform it, and given official approval. 
The envir gives the hour and piece rates for each operation plus the corresponding 
wage grade. For example, one of the operations of a Grade 4 plasterer is the 
“smooth plastering with lime but without the use of plaster of Paris, cement and 
other components, of large vertical surfaces inside buildings.” According to the 
envir for plasterers, he is required to finish one square meter of vertical surface 
in 20 minutes on the piece rate, or three square meters of wall in one hour on 
the hourly rate. Also included are instructions for applying coefficients to the 
basic norms to increase or lower them according to the various concrete conditions 
which speed up or retard the basic process, such as the availability of tools and 
machinery, the need for the plasterer to prepare and deliver his own materials, 
the time spent in moving trestles, and so on. 

A job-classification official generally prepares for each of the operations 
carried out in his section a special job description including an outline of the 
scope and nature of the operation and the numbers of the norms which he has 


11 Aptomobilnie dorogi, Moscow, 1956, No. 1. 
12 Kommunist, 1955, No. 2; 1956, No. 8. 
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assigned from the applicable envir. The job description is signed by the worker 
and the job-classification official; by the foreman, who approves the finished job; 
by the engineer, who checks its quality; by the works superintendent, who 
approves the grade for payment; and finally by the bookkeeper, who settles the 
account, !8 

This is basically how a worker’s wages are calculated in all branches of Soviet 
industry, including factories, plants, shops, and building construction, since more 
than four-fifths of all workers in the USSR are on piece rates.14 

There is little doubt that an exact rating for each job by the envir tables would 
be extremely time-consuming if done thoroughly. Moreover, by no means 
every shop or factory has complete envir tables. Even the envir list for building 
workers introduced on January 1, 1956 for all building projects had by the end 
of June not yet reached Uzbekistan.?® 

The envir tables were taken seriously when they first appeared towards the 
end of the NEP, first, because at that time the lists were not so numerous, and 
second, because they were based on the chervonets which had not yet lost its 
value. Later, the use of these tables became merely a formality which deceived 
no one although they were diligently produced for each grade. The task of the 
person fixing the norms gradually became not to find an envir table strictly 
corresponding to the work carried out, but to find in each individual case the 
golden mean which, on the one hand, would satisfy the worker and, on the other, 
would be acceptable to the shop accountant. The elasticity of the envir made this 
a comparatively simple task. 

The same treatment is now given by the managements of building concerns 
to the eavir introduced by Kaganovich on January 1, 1956 for all construction 
projects throughout the USSR. It is clearly difficult to establish as the basis of 
the new wage scale for builders worked out by the State Committee for Questions 
of Labor and Wages a rate differing considerably from that for Grade 1 in the 
wage scales in other branches of industry. Moreover, as Kaganovich admitted 
in his speech at the Twentieth Party Congress, these other scales have not changed 
at all in essence during the last 16 years, and therefore have nothing in common 
with the present financial status of the Soviet people. The Soviet gold ruble of 
1950 officially contains 0.222168 grams of pure gold?® and is sold to foreign 
tourists and diplomats for 25 cents. In fact, the real value of the ruble, which at 
its best can only purchase 2 kilos of potatoes, 250 grams of apples or, also at 
state prices, 1/,, kilo of oil or 4/449 of a shirt,” is negligible. This is the factor 
which has brought the Soviet system of “progressive piece-rate” wages into the 
difficult situation from which even Kaganovich cannot extricate it. 

Let us project ourselves for a moment into the position of the administration 
of any Kiev or Kharkov (First Zone) building enterprise which has to calculate 

13 Literaturnaya gazeta, Moscow, January 28, 1956. 

14 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, April 12, 1956. 

15 Pravda vostoka, Tashkent, June 27, 1956. 

16 Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 1955, Vol. III, p. 135. 
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the wages of a married bricklayer listed as Grade 5, who fully meets his daily 
norm as set out in the latest revised envir. The job-classification official, factory 
superintendent or director of the building trust knows that he cannot pay only 
500 rubles for a month’s all-out honest labor. However, skillful manipulation of 
the builders’ emvir makes it possible to stretch earnings to at least 1,000 rubles 
per month. 


The situation is different in Soviet industry itself since it was not affected by 
the revisions made by Kaganovich’s committee. The envir lists in this case have 
not been officially abolished, but are used by factory planners to calculate future 
production plans. They are no longer used, however, to compute wages, having 
been replaced by statistical norms based on experience. These were once allowed 
as a temporary measure dictated by the war, but are still widely used in every 
plant, which itself draws up the statistical norms. The envir lists were designed 
for an ideal situation, in which every machine works faultlessly and the workers 
are inspired by the desire to build Communism as fast as possible. The statistical 
norm on the other hand faces up to the reality of run-down machines, constant 
stoppages in the supply of raw materials, poor equipment and the worker’s 
general dissatisfaction with his standard of living. The statistical norms are now 
met with extremely frequently. One source states that the machine-tool industry 
of the USSR used them 80% of the time in 1954 and even more in 1955.18 The 
percentage is equally high in other branches of industry, actually reaching 94.4% 
in some plants in Orsha, Belorussia.!® 


It is patently illogical to draft plant production plans on the basis of the 
unrevised envir table but to implement them on the basis of statistical norms. 
For example, the Kharkov Stankostroi Works fulfilled its output norms for 1955 
by 190%, but failed to fulfill even 90% of the plan for increasing labor productiv- 
ity. In the first half of 1955 the Minsk Automobile Works fulfilled output norms 
by 179%, but for the whole year labor productivity was only 0.6% above the 
plan.*° The June 1955 issue of Sovetskie profsoyuzy listed the achievements of the 
railroad car works in Kalinin, which from 1950 to 1954 reduced the number 
of “norm-hours” spent on the construction of one coach from 19,000 to 7,190, 
but only raised labor productivity by 71%. These figures appear contradictory 
and would indicate that plan and reality are by no means identical in the USSR. 


The question arises as to why plants in the USSR need to introduce statistical 
norms if it is much simpler to use the existing envir tables, merely making certain 
revisions to allow for production difficulties which prevent a worker from 
completing a task in the time laid down in the norm. Such revisions are, however, 
more difficult to put into practice than would appear at first sight, on account of 
recomputation difficulties. A lowering of output norms by, say, 20% would 
automatically raise costs by 25%, while the lowering of the targets set a worker 
by 25% would be equivalent to a wage increase of 3314%. 

18 Partiinaya zhizn, 1955, No. 22. 

19 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, October 12, 1955. 

20 Jbid., September 1, 1956. 
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The Soviet government did not give way on the question of statistical norms 
without a struggle. In 1950 and 1951 a wide-spread newspaper campaign repeat- 
edly appealed to the workers to gradually turn wartime statistical norms into 
“progressive technical norms worthy of socialism.” The campaign was not 
successful, nor indeed could it have been since the present ruble does not have 
the purchasing power which alone would make piecework a success. Even low 
statistical experience production norms fail to provide a stimulus to increase labor 
productivity and hence greater earnings. The result is a continuous lowering of 
the relative importance of the basic piecework rate in the worker’s total earnings, 
the basic rate making up, according to statements by vatious Soviet officials, only 
from 25% to 50% of the total earnings.*! Enterprises try to arouse the worker’s 
interest not by reducing norms, but by providing bonuses and fringe benefits 
f all kinds which simply amount to an increase in pay.** Bonuses are awarded 
for economizing on raw material, high quality output, absence of breakage, care 
of equipment, complete fulfillment of plans by brigades or entire enterprises and 
so on. The Soviet coal industry begins payments for plan fulfillment as soon 
as 80% of the target figure has been realized. The boot and shoe industry has 
10 different bonuses, the metallurgical industry 17. Equally numerous and varied 
benefits are conferred by companies, boards and ministries. Water transportation 
concerns pay their workers special “subsistence” allowances and enter one 
month’s work as two in their work books, of importance when claiming sick 
pay or calculating the amount of an old age or disability pension. Coal-mining 
enterprises have promised temporary miners that the plots of land cultivated by 
their families in the country will be freed from taxes and impositions for a whole 
year; forestry concerns offer the workers one month’s extra holiday every three 
years, the opportunity to buy fodder cheaply, and special “separation” pay 
increases; chemical enterprises tempt workers with extra issues of working 
clothes, a free hot meal and free issues of fats, and workers in newly developed 
oil fields receive large “climatic increases,” are able to buy goods in special 
stores, and pay 5 to 10 times less for gas and electricity than other workers.** 
Such fringe benefits are of far greater value to the Soviet worker than the score 
or so rubles he could earn by overfulfilling his norms. 

The question of how the State Committee for Questions of Labor and Wages 
now headed by Volkov will approach the problem of reforming the wage system 
is partly answered by the article in Kommunist, No. 8, 1956 already mentioned. 
There is to be an increase in wages, (incidentally making impossible the proposed 
lowering of prices), and production is to be mechanized, with the possible result, 
it is said, that piecework will cease to be profitable and will be replaced by hourly 
rates with bonuses for overfulfillment of plans. In view of these statements the 
uttempt recently made by Pravda to urge workers to fight for the replacement of 
‘statistical experience” norms by “technically based” norms, the earlier term “pro- 
gressive technical” norms having been dropped, can hardly be taken seriously. 


21 Pravda, February 21, 22, 24, 1956; Kommunist, 1956, No. 8. 
22 Voprosi ekonomiki, Moscow, 1955, No. 8. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 
The Liquidation of the Karelo-Finnish SSR 


The conversion of the Karelo-Finnish SSR into the Karelian ASSR not onl) 
changes the status of the republic, but is also an apt illustration of one of the 
basic methods of Soviet expansion. 

Historically, the question of national self-determination for what is now the 
Karelian ASSR arose contrary to the wishes and political aims of the Soviet 
government. A national liberation movement among the Karelians, whose basic 
aim was union with Finland, was formed at the end of the last century. This 
movement, officially known in pre-revolutionary Russia as the Pan-Finnish 
movement, found expression at the 1905 Ukhta conference of the volosts (small 
rural areas) of Kem Uezd (district) and later in the Russo-Karelian Union which 
was dissolved by the Tsarist government. The term “‘Russian Karelia” was used 
to mean the ethnographical areas not included in the autonomous Grand Duchy 
of Finland. As expected, the Bolsheviks looked askance at such nationalist 
aspirations, which they considered an expression of the desires of the “Finnish 
bourgeoisie” and “Karelian kulaks.”! In the spring of 1919, Finnish troops 
occupied almost all the territory inhabited by a predominantly Karelian popu- 
lation, thereby ensuring that the so-called Olonets Directory and Ukhta “Toimi- 
kunda” (Assembly), formed at peasant meetings in Kem and Petrozavodsk, would 
be able to function. After the withdrawal of the Finns from Karelia in April 1920, 
a new congress held at Ukhta demanded that Karelian national rights be guaran- 
teed. Circumstances forced the All-Russian Central Executive Committee to 
publish a decree on May 7, 1920 creating a Karelian Workers’ Commune as an 
autonomous oblast within Soviet Russia. A meeting of ostensible Karelian 
representatives was then held which declared that the Karelian workers did not 
wish to break off cultural, economic, political and national relations with Soviet 
Russia.® 

The new political and legal position of Karelia was indirectly given inter- 
national status by the peace treaty drawn up on October 14, 1920 between the 
RSFSR and Finland. Article 10 stated that after Finnish troops had been with- 
drawn, Repolsk and Porosozero Volosts were to be returned to the Soviet Union 
and included in the East Karelian Autonomous Oblast, which comprised the 
Karelian population of the Arkhangelsk and Olonets Guberniyas (provinces) 
and had the right to self-determination.* Article 35, paragraph 4 of the treaty 


1 BSE (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), ist ed., 1937, XX XI, 529. 

2 Tbid., 534. 

3 Tbid. 

4 Sbornik deistuuyushchikh dogovorov, soglashenii i konventsii, zaklyuchennykh RSFSR s inostrannymi 
zosudarstvami (Collected Operative Treaties, Agreements and Conventions Concluded Between the 
RSFSR and Foreign States), Petrograd, 1922, p. 81. 
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obliged both parties to amnesty or cease persecuting those who had been acting 
in the interests of the other country in their attempts to realize national self- 
determination. However, the Soviet government took so little notice of these 
conditions that the Finnish government was finally forced to protest in a note 
sent to the USSR on August 26, 1921, and in a special memorandum to the League 
of Nations on the Karelian question. A wave of armed uprisings against the So- 
viets followed. At the beginning of November 1921, detachments formed in 
Finland by the Karelian Union appeared in Karelia and helped the local population 
drive the Russians out of the north-western regions. The revolt was with diffi- 
culty suppressed by the end of February 1922, and many refugees fled to Finland.® 


On July 25, 1923 by a decree of the All-Union Central Executive Committee 
and the Soviet of People’s Commissars of the RSFSR the Karelian Workers’ 
Commune was granted the status of an autonomous republic, after measures 
intended to weaken national sentiment had been carried out. In September 1922 
and April 1923 the predominantly Russian areas of the former Olonets and 
\rkhangelsk Guberniyas were incorporated in it. A further increase in the non- 
Karelian population of the republic as a result of forced migration reduced the 
native population to just under 35% of the whole.’? As many as 112,100 people 
were resettled in Karelia between 1927 and 1933. However, Soviet documents 
reveal that almost all the western half of the republic was still predominantly 
Karelian as late as 1939.8 In 1929 the Central Committee of the All-Union Com- 
munist Party stated that active bourgeois and kulak elements were encouraging 
nationalist feelings and demanded an increase in mass propaganda in favor of 
internationalism to give a sharp rebuff to such manifestations of bourgeois 
nationalist ideology.® A similar attitude was adopted towards Karelian culture. 
Literature was allowed to flourish only to combat pernicious class influences, 
particularly nationalist leanings towards bourgeois Finland. !° A Karelian litera- 
rure, “national in form,” was to take as its model Soviet Russian literature and 
“the finest traditions of the extremely rich popular culture of the republic.”™ 
\t the same time the Soviets declared that this culture had played an important 
part in the formation of the Finnish literary language and the development of the 
Karelian and Finnish national cultures.1* Hence it was a further link between 
Finland and Karelia. 


In 1939 Soviet policy set out to exploit the position of Soviet Karelia and 
particular aspects of Karelo-Finnish national relationships, apparently in direct 
conflict with the line carried out up to then. It aimed at using Karelian and 
Finnish affinities and the existence of an essentially Karelian population in the 
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western part of the republic as a means of drawing Finland into the Soviet orbit. 
These steps were designed to conceal Moscow’s aggressive policy towards Fin- 
land and to demonstrate the Communists’ preparedness to make sacrifices in the 
name of national self-determination. On December 2, 1939, three days after the 
outbreak of the Soviet-Finnish war, Molotov signed a treaty of mutual aid and 
friendship with a puppet Finnish Democratic Republic set up the day before in 
captured Terioki. The treaty proclaimed that the time had come to realize the 
age-old aspirations of the Finnish people for joining with the related Karelian 
people in a single unified Finnish state. To further such national “aspirations,” 
the Soviet government expressed its willingness to hand over to the Finnish 
Democratic Republic those areas of Soviet Karelia inhabited mainly by Karelians. 
The area involved was 70,000 square kilometers. '* 


The implementation of this treaty was to lead to the future liquidation of the 
republic. There is little doubt that these apparent sacrifices of territory and popu- 
lation were made with the intention of ultimately incorporating the whole of 
Finland in the Soviet empire. Although the outcome of the war did not favor this 
plan, the Soviet government was not p* ared to renounce Karelo-Finnish 
national solidarity. As a result Karelia was’ ged from an autonomous republic 
into the Karelo-Finnish Union Republic, in which were included the territory 
gained from Finland, that is, the north and west shores of Lake Ladoga and the 
Karelian Isthmus. This change in status was not the result of a natural develop- 
ment, but was merely a political expedient. To begin with, the newly created 
republic failed to meet two of the three basic premises laid down by Stalin in 1936 
for the formation of a union republic: the members of the basic nationality were 
not in a majority, and the total population was below the prescribed minimum 
of one million. Zhdanov made a rather unconvincing effort to prove the political 
expediency of the measure when he introduced the draft law on the creation of the 
Karelo-Finnish SSR on March 31, 1940 at a session of the Supreme Soviet. He 
maintained that the inclusion of new territories in Karelia would enhance its 
importance and status and lead to its further economic and cultural development, 
and that it was for this reason that the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
USSR and the workers of Karelia considered that the new problems must be 
tackled within the framework of the new Karelo-Finnish Union Republic." 
The aims behind the measure are evident in further statements by Zhdanov that 
“the Finnish and Karelian peoples are linked by racial and national ties” and that 
“the conversion of the Karelian ASSR into the Karelo-Finnish SSR will further 
the future economic and cultural development of these two kindred nations and 
strengthen their fraternal relationship.”!5 Moscow clearly intended to create her 
own “little Finland” within the Soviet Union as a base for future expansion at 
the expense of Finland proper. 


13 Pravda, December 3, 1939. 
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This policy, however, has met with little success. First, the territories taken 
from Finland, some of which Zhdanov admitted to be purely Finnish, lost their 
former national character as most of the population fled to Finland and new 
settlers, chiefly Russian, moved in. Second, the Soviets’ Karelo-Finnish concept 
has not evoked any significant response in Finland during the last 16 years. 
Accordingly, it has now been sacrificed to more immediate Soviet interests in the 
Karelian question and methods used prior to December 1939 have been re- 
introduced. 


The first undermining of the Karelo-Finnish concept began immediately after 
the end of the Finnish occupation during World War II. Without any previous 
announcement or the customary reference to the wishes of the people, the Kare- 
lian Isthmus and Vyborg were incorporated into Leningrad Oblast as part of the 
RSFSR. A further influx of migrants lowered the percentage of Finnish nationals 
in the republic. The matter has now reached a point where Kuusinen, president 
of the presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Karelian SSR, can state that Kare- 
lians, Finns and other small tribes now constitute approximately one quarter 
of the population, while other nationalities, mostly Russians, comprise three 
quarters.1® On the ideological plane the Soviet leaders again support the view 
that Karelia has always been, historically, economically and culturally, an integral 
part of the Russian state. A contemporary Soviet source claims that from ancient 
times Karelia has formed a portion of the Russian state and that its national 
culture has been characterized by the closest possible ties with the great Russian 
people.!? These points were sharply emphasized in speeches made at a session 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR at which the law of July 16, 1956 was dis- 
cussed. Together with the question of the rational composition of the population 
they were made the basis of the fourth and most recent change in the status of 
Soviet Karelia. Kuusinen spoke of the long-standing mutual economic interests 
of the Karelian and Russian peoples and of their closely connected cultural 
development. He went on to say that Karelia was historically obliged to maintain 
close cultural and economic ties with Russia.'* He argued further that as an 
autonomous republic, the machinery of government would be simplified, and 
hence more economical. Another speaker maintained that industrial development 
could only be furthered by cooperation with the Soviet Union. Yet only 16 years 
earlier Zhdanov had defended the withdrawal of Karelia from the RSFSR. 


Thus, the whole step is only a political and legal maneuver. The main question 
arising is why it did not take place earlier. One of the chief reasons for the delay 
was that there was no precedent for such a measure: this was the first time that a 
Soviet republic had been deprived of its formal sovereignty. The reorganization 
thus represented a retreat from Leninist principles regarding the implementation 
of nationality policy. Moreover, the complete disappearance of a number of 
autonomous republics during the war had condemned the Kremlin in the eyes of 
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the rest of the world, which no doubt contributed to the careful approach to the 
Karelian problem and the secrecy which initially surrounded the change. Although, 
according to Kuusinen, the Supreme Soviet of the then Karelo-Finnish SSR met 
and passed the law on April 24, 1956, no public announcements about either the 
meeting or the decision were made at the time. On June 14, 1956, the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR agreed to incorporate Karelia into the 
RSFSR, but its chairman, M. Tarasov, did not announce this step until a session 
of the Supreme Soviet of the SSSR on July 16. 


Although the conversion of Karelia from a union republic to an autonomous 
republic will have very little effect upon the actual status of the area and its 
people, the fact that the republic has been deprived of even the fictitious rights 
contained in Article 17 of the union constitution shows that the Soviet leaders 
have dropped the concept “Karelo-Finnish” as a means of solving the Karelian 
question. The steps that have been taken help obviate any possibility of the 
creation or revival of Finnish irridentism within the present Karelian Auton- 
omous Republic. A. V.. Yurchenko 


Safety Measures in the Coal Mines of Vorkuta 


When discussing safety measures in the mines of Vorkuta, it should be borne 
in mind that prior to the strike that took place in the summer of 1953 operations 
were based entirely on forced labor, while after the strike hired labor was intro- 
duced on a large scale. This latter step had a considerable effect on the function- 
ing of the safety regulations. 


Responsibility for the observance of the many safety regulations issued by the 
Ministry of the Coal Industry rests with the deputy chief engineer at each pit. 
However, these deputies, who are, on paper, required to be engineers, have 
usually had very little to do with the matter. Indeed, it is only since 1953 that they 
have occasionally been made to answer for accidents. Direct supervision is, 
according to regulations, exercised by a shift foreman from the technical super- 
visory section. But this department also has to check the quality of the coal, 
a process of far more importance to the authorities than the maintenance of 
safety measures. Moreover, the checking of coal gives such excellent oppor- 
tunities for dishonest practices that the shift foreman rarely gets around to safety 
measures. 

A further supervisory organ is responsible for checking the possibility of gas 
or coal-dust explosions and damage caused by bad weather. The Vorkuta pits 
give out large quantities of methane gas, far in excess of the normal permissible 
maximum. 

In the different parts of the mines the mechanics or fitters on the spot are 
directly responsible for the observation of safety precautions, the shift foreman 
indirectly. They are in theory subordinate to the deputy chief engineer, the head 
foreman and the gas tester, who works independently. 
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Cages and the machinery operating them have been modernized during the 
past few years in Vorkuta and, in the opinion of West German non-Communist 
mining engineers, are almost on a par with the latest in their own country. Each 
cage is fitted with an automatic overhead arresting device known as a parachute 
which operates if one of the cables snaps. Signalling installations are electric, all 
key points are connected by telephone, and calls between the cage and the hoist- 
ing Operator are given top priority. Such safety measures for the cages, if enforced, 
should be adequate for mines now in full production. But the new mines which 
are not yet producing coal have very few installations ; the cages have no arresting 
devices and there are few electric signals and practically no telephones. Conse- 
quently, accidents are common. 


There are several reasons why, in the majority of cases, the safety measures 
stipulated for cages are not observed. First, the operators are paid on a bonus 
system. If the cages do not function at full capacity, the bonus is reduced, some- 
times drastically. Time spent on repairs means that coal deliveries are slowed 
up and since the wages of a mine are in direct proportion to the amount hauled, 
a loss of time is equivalent to a curtailment of wages even if the miners are not to 
blame for the stoppage. Second, such stoppages cause whole sections of the mine 
to be slowed down or brought to a standstill owing to a shortage of trucks. This, 
again, means that wages are short and bonuses lost. Thus, the persons concerned 
try to ensure that there are no holdups, and even bribe officials not to authorize 
repairs and the mechanics not to carry them out. Consequently, few thorough 
repairs are ever done. At most they are makeshifts. 


This goes on until a fatal accident occurs, when a commission, first set up 
in Vorkuta in 1953, is called in to investigate the matter thoroughly. Otherwise, 
a complete overhaul of the most important safety equipment is always postponed 
until official holidays, such as May Day or New Year’s Day. 


A direct result of the norm system is that the miners often resort to faulty 
work, cleverly camouflaged however, in order to meet their targets. For example, 
in No. 30 mine the 280-meter cage shaft was supposedly reinforced with concrete 
80 centimeters thick. However, when steel girders were being built in to allow 
for modifications the concrete was discovered to be barely 10 centimeters thick. 
The other 70 centimeters had either been left completely untouched to avoid 
having to bore, dynamite and remove the stone, or else filled in with old wood 
or rubble. Even before the mine could begin operation major repairs had to be 
undertaken to the cage shaft since wide cracks had begun to appear. 


Traffic below the surface is likewise regulated by numerous safety regulations, 
but again the constant rush to fulfill norms means that these regulations are 
almost completely ignored. No one objects since the bonus awarded for reaching 
the targets applies not only to the men paid on a percentage basis, but also to 
those on an hourly rate. For example, regulations stipulate that, underground, 
the standard 9-ton locomotive is never to be coupled to more than 20 loaded 
or 35 unloaded cars, exceed a speed of 16 kilometers on hour, or push rather than 
pull. In practice, the locomotive is worked at maximum capacity, often hauling 





40 loaded or 50 unloaded cars, while speeds frequently exceed 40 kilometers. 
Moreover, since it takes time to ensure that the locomotive is always at the head 
of the train, the excessively long line of cars is usually pushed along at high speed. 
The result is a high accident rate. Indeed, more than 60% of all the accidents in 
No. 7 mine for the first quarter of 1955 were caused by the way the underground 
transportation system was used. 


In some of the Vorkuta seams, up to 90 cubic meters of methane gas are given 
off for every cubic meter of coal obtained. Since with even 5% methane in the air 
there is the danger of spontaneous combustion, it can be seen how dangerous 
operations are in these places. When large areas of coal are dynamited, the amoun 
of gas reaches even higher proportions, and even the powerful ventilation system 
cannot cope with it adequately. To help cope with the situation the gas tester 
is called in. Prior to 1953, both the gas testers and the miners were prisoners, 
who in view of the small amount of money involved had no reason to endanger 
their lives, and this group of safety measures functioned better than today, when 
the. large number of free miners have to fulfill their norms in order to earn a 
living wage, and the prisoners have greater inducements to meet the targets. 


Unfavorable geological conditions in the Vorkuta area bring further dangers. 
Young coal is embedded between fresh layers of stone or clay. As a result, pit 
props are widely used although never to the extent laid down in the regulations 
since this would hamper the use of the large cutters, which can cut 16,000 tons 
of coal per month each. In any case, roofing work cannot keep pace with these 
machines. Stones are therefore constantly falling and cause numerous serious 
or fatal injuries, particularly in the narrow seams. Little expert medical attention 
is available. On some occasions complete galleries cave in but it is only when 
several seams can no longer be worked that proper security measures are taken. 
Otherwise, as long as production plans are being fulfilled no attention is paid 
to bad roofing. 


The situation as far as safety is concerned is further aggravated by the shortage 
of properly trained miners. Prisoners arriving in Vorkuta to work in the mines 
undergo a minimum course of instruction, in Russian, even though many of the 
prisoners do not know the language. The course lasts five days with two two-hour 
lectures a day. After this they are sent down into the shafts, ignorant of the 
dangers below and a danger not only to themselves but to their fellow workers. 
The foremen are ordinary workers, who have had a three-weeks course (one and 
a half hours each evening) on administrative matters. The shift foreman, who is 
actually responsible for the work done, undergoes a course lasting at best 
110 hours. Thus “qualified,” they are put in charge of the work and entrusted 
with the lives of 15 to 30 men. Gas testers take courses lasting three weeks (one 
and a half hours each evening). 


For reasons still unknown, workers in the Vorkuta region suffer from high 
blood pressure. Men who would elsewhere be confined to their beds are passed 
as fit for work there. After the strike of 1953 workers with high blood pressure 
were forbidden to work in the mines, but this has been ignored since the winter 
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of 1954-55 owing to a shortage of labor. The average age of the miners is 40, 
but there are a considerable number aged 50 or even 60 still working at the coal 
face. This is a further cause of accidents. 


Boring operations are carried out with electric hand drills, the holes filled 
with ammonium nitrate explosive and detonated. No breathing apparatus or 
sprinkling equipment is available, even though the miners have to stand for hours 
at a time in stone dust. Nor is milk provided, either for prisoners or for volunteers. 
In addition there are no facilities for diagnosing and treating infection of the 
lungs in time, since only five out of a total of more than 30 mines have x-ray 
equipment at their medical points and no periodic medical examinations are 
carried out. Regulations stipulate that an area detonated may not be entered for 
fifteen minutes after the explosion, nor must work be resumed before the gases 
have been removed. Again, the constant struggle to meet the norms means that 
these regulations are usually ignored, and the result is often serious lung and 
stomach disorders brought on by gas poisoning. Charging and detonation is 
really the job for an expert, but at Vorkuta the volunteers who carry out these 
operations receive only a two-months course (two hours per evening, three 
times a week). In practice, they are unable to carry out every job themselves, so 
they merely detonate the most important spots, and leave the others to the miners. 
Under this system accidents are virtually unavoidable. 


The safety regulations laid down for the Vorkuta area have always been 
adequate on paper, but, as we have already seen, have never been carried out 
properly. Only the measures to combat explosions were at all adequate. In spite 
of a certain slackening of pressure on the part of the officials after the strike 
of 1953, the accident rate did not fall. As long as the miners have to devote 
all their efforts and attention to fulfilling the norms, there is little chance of 
improvement. Werner Scharndorff 


(This article is based on the author's personal experiences.) 


Party Education 


All levels of the Soviet press have been devoting a considerable amount of 
space to a problem that is causing the present leaders considerable misgivings: 
the question of education within the Party. On August 21, 1956, the Party 
Central Committee issued a decree on the results of the 1955-56 school year 
within the Party education system and on the tasks that the Party organizations 
will have to tackle in the coming school year. This decree inaugurated a campaign 
to bring about a revision of the existing system, whose shortcomings were 
summarized by the Party Central Committee as follows: 


1. Incorrect understanding of the principle of voluntary participation, as 
applied to education within the Party. The rank and file of those concerned have 
interpreted this principle as meaning that there was no need to let education, 
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that is indoctrination, intrude overmuch on their leisure time. This has resulted 
in slackness on the part of Party organizations responsible for ensuring that the 
necessary amount of attention is given to the task of leadership: the number 
of study groups has fallen off drastically and a very large proportion of Party 
members have ceased to study altogether. 

2. An attitude of indifference toward the study of the history of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

3. The cessation of independent study of Marxist-Leninist theory by many 
Party members. 

4. Deterioration in the activities of Party organizations in educating workers 
in general and youth in particular on ideological levels. 

There can be little doubt that this negative attitude is deeply disturbing to 
the Commrnist leaders, especially in view of the doubts expressed on more than 
one occasion regarding reliance upon the next generation to continue the work 
carried on by their fathers. Even more disturbing, however, is the fact that the 
failure of Party education is permitting developments highly undesirable from 
the point of view of the Communist leaders. The main features of such develop- 
ments, according to the Party press, are as follows: 


1. The dissemination of views alien to Marxism-Leninism and a concomitant 
revival of so-called relics of capitalism in the consciousness of the masses. 

2. The loss of adherence to Communist ideals and principles, and a loss of 
perspective. 

3. Compromise with manifestations of bourgeois ideology. 


4. Identification of the peaceful coexistence of countries with different social 
and political systems with the peaceful coexistence of two ideologies. This tend- 
ency toward false identification gives rise to the fear that the present relationship 
between the socialist and “bourgeois” ideologies will ultimately be accepted as 
a permanent feature, a state of affairs clearly in contradiction to the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism and the doctrine of world revolution. 


In the course of the campaign to call to the attention of Party organizations 
the inadmissibility of allowing any slackening in the study and propagandizing 
of Marxism-Leninism, the Party Central Committee is placing special emphasis 
on the role of education. The direction of Communist thinking along the right 
lines is regarded as of great importance in view of the tasks that have to be solved 
if Communism is to be built successfully in the Soviet Union and bourgeois 
ideology successfully combated. The solution adopted has chiefly comprised an 
attempt to induce the Party cadres to think along practical lines, a manifestation 
of which has been the favorable attitude towards what virtually amounts to picking 
the brains of non-Soviet capitalist countries. However, even in this regard the 
Soviet leaders have not been overly successful. There are numerous indications 
that the first year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan will prove disappointing to the 
Soviets in many respects. The Party Central Committee has even felt itself obliged 
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to lament that there has been no sharp turn on the part of Party organizations 
toward directing their attention to the national economy. This may be taken to 
mean that the theoretical study of economics and its practical application to the 
country’s economy has left much to be desired, while it is more than a hint that 
the Party leaders consider Party supervision to be inadequate in this sphere. The 
reason for this failure appears to be that the majority of the Party cadres are at 
present technically incapable of carrying out a consistent and exacting super- 
vision of economic organs and their activities. One of the Party’s leading maga- 
sines puts this quite unequivocally: ““We must use every means to realize a sharp 
‘urn by Party organizations and all our cadres toward the practical struggle for 
successfully bringing to realization the decisions of the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress." It appears likely that there will be a period of intense activity, during 
which the Party will strive to take a firmer hand in the running of the 
economy. 


However, while insisting that economics be studied, the Party Central Com- 
mittee has at the same time issued a warning. It is made clear that the role of 
theory must be regarded as of greater importance than that of the merely practical 
study of economics. Kommunist states in no uncertain tones that if everything were 
reduced to the study of economics the result would be an inevitable narrowing 
of the Communist outlook on life and an impoverishment of ideological work.* 
To meet the situation the watchwords have again become “alertness” and 
“implacability,” both terms highly reminiscent of the Stalin era. 


In conformity with the tasks that now have to be carried out in view of the 
recognized low standard of Party education which was made obvious by reports 
available at the end of the 1955-56 school year, the whole network of Party 
education is being revised to include the following features: 


1. Evening universities where Marxism-Leninism will be taught on a high 
level. 

2. Political schools. 

3. Groups for the study of current politics. 

4. Seminars or groups for the study of the basic tenets of Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy. 

5. Seminars for the study of the history of the Soviet Communist Party. 


6. Seminars for the study of political economy and the economics of pro- 
duction. 


7. Evening two-year economics schools for Party, government and economics 
activists. 


8. Conferences on economics. 


1 Partiinaya zhizn, Moscow, 1956, No. 16, p. 9. 
2 Kommunist, 1956, No. 12. 





9. Independent study courses on Marxist-Leninist theory, to be followed by 
tests of the students’ knowledge. 


Not only is the size of the planned network impressive, but the number of 
institutions and groups involved is also to be on a large scale. For example, it was 
recently reported in Pravda that in the city of Mogilev alone there would be about 
200 study groups, political schools and theoretical seminars,* or five times as 
many this year as last. 


But the crux of the whole matter appears to lie in a statement made recently 
in Voprosy filosofii. This reads: “Socialism is not creating the prerequisites necessary 
for overcoming the relics [of capitalism] but at best can only decrease them.” 
The inference is far-reaching: first, that the necessary “prerequisites” must be 
created, hence the campaign for raising the standard of knowledge of Communist 
doctrine among Party members, and second, that once this has been done social- 
ism must be replaced as quickly as possible by Communism, for then there will 
be no relics of capitalism to overcome. 


In conclusion, a sentence contained in a recent number of Partiinaya zhizn 
shows that in addition to the task of spreading propaganda and ensuring the 
ideological and political education of the masses, the Party Central Committee 
has openly assigned local Party organizations the duty of carrying out a kind of 
police surveillance. “If the Party committee is not interested in whether people 
understand the importance of the tasks facing them now, whether they believe 
in the possibility of a solution, whether they are prepared and able to carry out 
all that is necessary to obtain the objective, whether there is any opposition to the 
projected plan... this means that a concrete matter is in essence condemned to 
drift.”® This criticism of the present state of affairs shows the deep concern of the 
Communist leaders toward the whole problem, while the reference to whether 
people are opposing the measures introduced by the Communist Party means, 
in Communist double-talk, that such opposition does exist and that all steps must 
be taken to eliminate it. 


Whatever the outcome of this latest campaign, it may be deduced that the 
leaders of the Party Central Committee are having the utmost difficulty in con- 
straining within the limits of the required Communist manner of thought not 
only the masses of non-Party members but also a large proportion of the Party 
cadres themselves. The present leaders will not find their task made easier by the 
comparatively large degree of freedom of thought now exercised in some of the 
East European satellites, particularly Poland, and the stimulus given it by the 
example of Yugoslavia, now firmly established as a potential rival for the Soviet 
Union in the ideological field, particularly in Eastern Europe. 


3 Pravda, September 27, 1956. 
* Voprosy filosofii, Moscow, 1956, No. 4, p. 8. 
5 Partiinaya zhizn, op. cit., p. 8. 
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The Economy 
Soviet Trade with the West 


Since Geneva the Soviet Union has, at least outwardly, been making intense 
efforts to extend its trade with the West. In advocating an extension of trade with 
the so-called capitalist countries, the Soviet Union stresses primarily its highly 
propagandized idea of peaceful coexistence and the reduction of international 
tension. The leading organ of the Ministry of Foreign Trade stated in April 1956 
that the Soviet Union based its desire for an extension of economic cooperation 
with all countries on the fact that international trade and the development of 
business contacts would help to reduce international tension and to normalize 
relations between states, and were thus an important factor in the strengthening 
of peace throughout the world.! 

There may be some doubt as to the validity of this argument, particularly 
since the USSR at the same time is obviously devoting every effort to increase 
international tensions, particularly those involving the West. 

In any case, it is of considerable interest to review the extent to which Soviet 
trade with the West has actually been carried on during the past few years, and 
the types of goods concerned. The following brief survey deals with the United 
States and Canada, and with the principal countries of Western Europe. 


* 


United States : Trade relations with the US have never been on a large scale 
and the Soviet leaders have apparently given up hope of extending them. One 
Soviet source cites the following figures, which reveal that there has been an 
immense drop since 1947 :? 

1930 1947 1954 


Imports from US $114,300,000 $149,000,000 $218,000 
Exports to US 24,400,000 77,100,000 11,900 


This drop is mainly a result of the American embargo on the export of strategic 
goods to the USSR. The Soviets, therefore, wax enthusiastic over every slight 
extension of economic relations between the two countries. For example, on 
March 2, 1956, Dresser Industries entered into an agreement with the Soviet 
government on the sale of the rights of manufacture of turbodrills developed 
by the Soviet petroleum industry and designed for drilling through hard rock. 
The American company was, in return, to supply technical knowledge on the 
manufacture of drill heads. One Soviet source, commenting on the transaction, 
wrote: “The facts show convincingly that, given a mutual desire, economic 
relations between states belonging to different social systems are fully realizable.””* 


1 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1956, No. 4, p. 1. 
2 Pravda, May 22, 1956. 
3 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, 1956, No. 3, p. 4. 





Canada : As far as the two major countries of the North American continent 
are concerned, the Soviet Union appears to be making up, to some slight extent, 
the drop in trade with the US by an increase in trade with Canada, with whom 
a three-year agreement was signed in Ottawa on February 29, 1956.4 The agree- 
ment established general principles for trade between the two countries, on the 
basis of mutual benefit. However, its extent and the type of goods to be exchanged 
have not yet been agreed upon although it is known that the USSR is to buy 
between 1,200,000 and 1,500,000 tons of Canadian wheat during the next three 
years. The Soviet press was careful to stress the advantages of the trade agreement 
for Canada: “Although Soviet purchases are to be on a comparatively small 
scale, the sale of wheat to the Soviet Union is extremely important for Canada 
since one of her main economic difficulties at present is a large wheat surplus. 
Canada is reported to have had at the beginning of the current year an export 
wheat surplus of about 19 million tons.”5 


Great Britain : In Europe, trade relations with Britain increased to some extent 
in 1955. At a meeting in London on April 17, 1956, the president of the British 
Chamber of Commerce announced that the value of British exports to the USSR 
in 1955 amounted to £ 22,900,000. This was more than twice as much as in 1954 
and almost double the average figure for 1951-53. 


British imports from the USSR have also increased and are almost 2.5 times 
the value of Soviet imports from Great Britain.6 The Soviet Union exports 
mainly timber, cellulose goods, cotton, furs and ferrous metals, receiving from 
Britain chiefly machinery, equipment and various types of wire.? The Soviet 
press insists that Anglo-Soviet trade can be considerably expanded. In an article 
devoted to the 35th anniversary of the signing of the first trade agreement be- 
tween the two countries on March 16, 1921, reference is made to the talks held 
with a delegation of British businessmen who visited Moscow in 1954.8 On that 
occasion the Ministry of Foreign Trade of the USSR offered the delegation the 
tempting prospect of Soviet orders to the value of more than £ 400,000,000. 


France: Trade with France is based on a three-year agreement signed on 
July 15, 1953 for the period 1954-56. Each country was to supply the other 
with goods to the value of twelve billion francs, the nature of these goods being 
determined by special annual agreements. In 1955 Soviet exports to France 
comprised mostly coal, crude oil and petroleum products; imports were mainl) 
machinery, equipment and ferrous metals.!° In 1956, according to Soviet sources, 
the USSR is to export anthracite, chromium and manganese ores, timber, petro- 
leum products and canned goods, importing from France various types of rolled 
steel, woolen cloths, meat, equipment for the mining, metallurgical and food 


* Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, Moscow, 1956, No. 13. 
Vneshnyaya torgovlya, 1956, No. 5, p. 2. 

Tzvestia, July 12, 1956. 

Vneshnyaya torgovlya, 1956, No. 1, p. 20. 

Pravda, March 21, 1956. 

Vneshnyaya torgovlya, 1953, No. 9, pp. 43—45. 

® Tbid., 1956, No. 1, p. 20. 
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industries, and medical equipment.!! France has also agreed to build several 
freighters for the USSR during this period. At the end of 1955 two such 5,000-ton 
vessels, the “Sergei Botkin” and “Ilya Mechnikov,” were launched.1* 


Italy : Soviet-Italian trade relations are based on annual agreements, the most 
recent of which was signed on August 12, 1955.15 The main Soviet exports are 
petroleum and petroleum products, coal, grain, cotton and ferrous metals; chief 
imports from Italy are machinery, citrus fruits, vegetables, and various types of 
artificial fiber.14 


Denmark: After a lapse of a year and a half a mutual trade agreement was 
finally signed with Denmark on May 14, 1956, for the period from May 15, 1956 
through May 14, 1958. The most important Soviet orders are two freighters, 
each with a carrying capacity of 10,000 tons. Denmark will also deliver equipment 
for the cement and food industries, chemical, refrigeration and radio equipment, 
various types of ships’ diesel engines, 10,000 tons of butter, 14,000 tons of meat, 
2,000 tons of cheese, 15,000 tons of salted herrings; Soviet exports to Denmark 
will consist of 100,000 tons of wheat, 30,000 tons of rye, 80,000 tons of fodder, 
60,000 tons of artificial fertilizers, 80,000 tons of potassium, 160,000 cubic meters 
of timber, 4,000 cubic meters of plywood, 80,000 tons of coal, 90,000 tons of 
coke, 140,000 tons of petroleum products, equipment and machinery to the value 
of 5,200,000 Danish crowns, 350 motor vehicles, 150 motorcycles, 4,000 tons of 
asbestos, and 2,000 tons of cotton.5 


Sweden : An agreement signed on December 9, 1955 will increase trade be- 
tween the USSR and Sweden by approximately 20%.'® Swedish exports to the 


USSR will be industrial equipment, ships, high-grade steel, cellulose, and staple 
fiber; Soviet exports to Sweden will comprise petroleum products, coal, chromium 
and manganese ores, asbestos, cotton, pig iron, and manganese steel. Soviet 
sources lay great emphasis on the export to Sweden of petroleum products; the 
trade agreement provides for the export of 850,000 tons, four times as much as 
the annual tonnage at the beginning of the 1930’s.1” 


Norway: A three-year mutual trade agreement for the period 1956-58 was 
concluded with Norway on November 15, 1955.18 Soviet exports will comprise 
grain, petroleum products, chromium and manganese ore, and apatite. Over and 
above the agreement asbestos, cotton, resin, and automobiles were to be exported 
during 1956. The USSR will import from Norway blubber, salted herrings, 
aluminum, and, supplementary to the agreement, in 1956 also staple fiber, filleted 
fish, and frozen herrings. 


11 Radio Moscow, May 11, 1956. 

12 Radio Kiev, November 3, 1955. 

13 Vueshnyaya torgovlya, 1955, No 10, p. 28. 
14 Jbid., 1956, No. 1, p. 20. 

18 Jhid., 1956, No. 7, pp. 1—2. 

18 Jbid., 1956, No. 1, pp. 18—19. 

17 Jbid. 

18 Jhid., 1955, No. 12, pp. 1—2. 





Iceland : Soviet-Icelandic trade for 1956 is regulated by an agreement of Septem- 
ber 23, 1955. The USSR will export petroleum products, cement, ferrous metals, 
and automobiles; Icelandic exports will be salted herrings and filleted fish.1® 


Finland : Finland, for various reasons, occupies a special position with regard 
to Soviet trade. Following the first five-year trade agreement for 1951-55, a 
new agreement for 1956-60 was signed as early as July 1954. The trade turnover 
between the two countries increased more than 3 times during the first five-year 
agreement, while at the moment the Soviet Union occupies second place in 
Finnish exports.?° Since in 1954 the USSR was already taking about 25% of 
Finnish exports, it is clear that the Finnish economy is becoming increasingly 
dependent on her neighbor. 

The treaty signed on December 2, 1955 for 1956 provides for trade to the 
value of approximately one billion rubles. Finland will export ships, floating 
cranes, lifting machinery, wood-pulping equipment, copper wire, cable, timber, 
pulpwood, cellulose, paper, cardboard, and staple fiber. The USSR will export 
petroleum products, coal, rolled ferrous metals, fertilizers, grain, cotton, auto- 
mobiles, tractors, agricultural machinery, various types of industrial equipment, 
tobacco, asbestos, and chemical goods.?! 

Holland ; Soviet trade relations with Holland have fluctuated. Between 1951 
and 1954 inclusive trade turnover increased 4 times, but it then dropped.** 
Agreements are reviewed annually; the last was signed on June 27, 1956. Soviet 
orders are to be placed for three freighters, and the USSR will import from 
Holland prepared hides, raw hides, medicinal preparations, salted herrings and 
vegetable oil; Holland is to import from the USSR grain, anthracite, coal, tar, 
asbestos, pig iron, cotton and automobiles.2% At the end of 1955 Holland 
delivered an earlier order, the refrigerator ship “Svetlovorsk” with a displacement 
of 6,500 tons.?4 

Belgium : Since February 18, 1948 Soviet trade relations with Belgium (the 
Belgium—Luxemburg Economic Union) have been regulated by annual agree- 
ments, although the agreement for 1956 was not signed until August 2, 1956.*° 
In 1955 trade dropped considerably. (See table on page 43). Last year the USSR 
exported timber, cotton goods, ferrous metals; Belgium exported machinery and 
cable, and received an order for freighters. At the end of 1955 one such freighter, 
the diesel-powered “Yakov Sverdlov” with a displacement of 5,200 tons, was 
launched.?¢ 

Austria: On October 17, 1955, the first Soviet—Austrian economic agree- 
ment was signed on trade and navigation, exchange of goods, and payments. It 


19 Tzvestia, September 25, 1955. 

20 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, 1956, No. 1, p. 18. 

21 Jzvestia, December 3, 1955. 

22 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Zurich, June 22, 1955. 
23 Radio Moscow, June 28, 1956. 

24 Radio Kiev, October 13, 1955. 

25 Radio Moscow, August 2, 1956. 

26 Tbid., October 30, 1955. 
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is to run for five years. A list of commodities has been drawn up for the first 
year from which each country will supply goods to the value of approximately 
100 million rubles. Austria will export power and electrical equipment, diesel 
locomotives, tugboats, wood-processing, forging and pressing equipment, metal 
cutters, equipment for the light and food industries, wire and plywood. The 
USSR will export grain, coal, asbestos, apatite, cotton, oil piping, ferrous alloys, 
various types of industrial equipment and furs.*? 


Western Germany: In 1955 Western Germany and the USSR exchanged 
diplomatic representatives, but no trade agreements have yet been concluded, 
nor does there seem to be any immediate possibility of one being signed. In 
June 1956 German Foreign Minister von Brentano in a speech to the Republic 
Economic Council at Augsburg warned German industrial circles against the 
prospects of developing trade relations with the Soviet bloc.** However, trans- 
actions are concluded between private firms and Soviet foreign trade organi- 
zations. For example, the firm Litbecker Maschinenbau AG is building five refrigera- 
tor ships for the Soviet fishing fleet, three of which have already been delivered 
while a fourth with a displacement of 4,500 tons was launched this March.*® 
In the first half of 1956 the USSR imported goods to the value of 18,147,000 rubles 
from Western Germany, and exported goods to the value of 27,310,000 rubles.*° 


The following table shows the extent of trade between the USSR and Western 
Europe for 1953, 1954 and the first half of 1955: 


Trade Turnover Between the USSR and Western Europe 
(In Thousands of Rubles) 
—— EXPORTS FROM THE USSR IMPORTS TO THE USSR — 
1953 1954 Fur Half) 1954 fest at ) 
95,100 22,347 116,300 20,878 
45,200 8,500 102,000 19,107 
423,300 185,342 611,400 233,304 
182,300 117,253 160,800 70,481 
442,500 245,163 292,300 104,969 
13,700 10,379 15,400 5,815 
117,900 50,171 226,500 52,083 
27,200 19,660 32,000 11,268 
154,400 39,382 117,200 45,074 
31,223 86,100 36,329 
41,066 134,900 28,491 
8,575 19,800 9,824 
20,286 9, ,412 20,800 3,330 


1,384,600 1,707,300 799,347 1,526,712 1,935,500 640,953 
SOURCE: VWnesbiyaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1955, No. 10, pp. 17—20; 1956, No. 1, pp. 20—21. 
Thus, it can be seen that in 1953 Finland, Great Britain and Holland occupied 
the first three places as the largest importers from the USSR. In 1954 and the 





27 Tzvestia, October 18, 1955. 

28 Siiddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, June 21, 1956. 
29 Radio Kiev, March 12, 1956. 

30 Vneshnyaya torgorlya, 1956, No. 1, p. 21. 





first half of 1955 Great Britain occupied first place, Finland second and France 
moved up to third place. The main exporters to the USSR in 1953 and 1954 were 
Finland, Great Britain and Holland, although in the first half of 1955 France 
moved up to third place. In 1954 Soviet exports to Western Europe increased 
except to Holland, Finland, and Switzerland. In the first half of 1955, however, 
the increases, and these but slight, were to Great Britain, Greece, Iceland, Turkey 
and France. In 1954 the USSR imported more from every country than in 1953, 
but in the first half of 1955 there was an overall drop. In 1955 both Soviet im- 
ports and exports declined. E.A. Glovinsky 


Culture 


Some Features of Soviet Copyright Legislation* 


The Soviet author’s “exclusive right to publish his work... and to reproduc« 
or circulate it,” established by the Copyright Act of May 16, 1928, was dealt a 
mortal blow by a law passed in 1932 forbidding him to publish his work himself 
or to use the services of a private printer or publisher. He is merely entitled “to 
receive remuneration in accordance with the quality and quantity of his labor, if 
the product of his labor is used by society.”? 

Remuneration has thus become a vital element of Soviet copyright legislation, 
and it is important to know the basic principles according to which it is calcu- 
lated. The examination of these principles will conclude with an indication of the 
means open to Soviet authors for recovering damages caused by infringement of 
copyright. 


Remuneration of Authors of Literary Works 


Soviet jurists readily admit that Soviet copyright legislation has been estab- 
lished to stimulate creation of “ideologically superior” works which will help the 
Soviet people to move forward on the path from socialism to Communism. The 
value of a book, therefore, depends on the degree of its usefulness to socialis' 
society as well as on the amount of creative effort spent in its production. Soviet 
law established a sliding scale of remuneration for authors of literary works based 
on these elements. However, in determining the importance of remuneration, 
other factors have to be taken into account. 

In general, royalties received by the author depend on the following con- 
siderations : 

* No attempt has been made to present a systematic survey of Soviet copyright legislation. This the 
author will do in his forthcoming book. In the meanwhile, the reader will find general information on 
Soviet copyright in Gsovski’s two-volume Soviet Civil Law. This article deals with subjects not covered 
by Gsovski. 

1 Agarkov, Brakis, Gonkin and others: Sovetskoe grazhdanskoe pravo (Soviet Civil Law), Moscow, 
1944, Vol. II, p. 226. 
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a. the genre of the literary work; 

b. its length; 

c. the “category” to which the publishing house assigns it; 
d. the edition. 


The genre of the work is most important, since the volume of sales will differ 
considerably according to it. As a result, authors of literary criticism, for example, 
will be paid less per page, even if the quality is on a par with, say, fiction. Thus, 
the capitalist law of supply and demand is substituted for the principle laid out in 
\rticle 12 of the Soviet Constitution: “From each according to his ability, to 
each according to his work.” 

The genre of the book must be expressly specified in the publishing contract, 
and the remuneration is calculated accordingly. The contract may not modify 
the official scale, and is automatically voided by any payment made in excess of 
it. On the other hand, if the contract provides for remuneration at a rate lower 
than that fixed by the scale the author may sue the publishing house and receive 
additional payment. But the courts have ruled that remuneration must correspond 
to the genre actually produced, even if it does not correspond to that specified in 
the publishing contract. There was a case in a Soviet court when an author sued 
the publishing house, which had paid him only 60% of the monies stipulated by 
the contract, and thereupon stopped further payment. The court upheld the 
decision of the publishers and ruled that the 60% constituted full payment accord- 
ing to the official scale, since the work was a technical treatise, whereas the 
contract provided for remuneration according to the scale established for fiction. 
The court of appeals upheld the verdict of the lower court. 

In cases when several genres are present in one book, for instance a novel with 
an introduction containing literary criticism, Soviet jurisprudence is not unani- 
mous. However, in the majority of cases, the remuneration is calculated according 
to the basic genre, plus additional royalties for the author of the introduction de- 
pending on the number of copies of the main work published. The reason for the 
supplement is that the limit set on an edition is smaller for belles-lettres than for 
fiction if the former is published separately. 

Such limits for the various literary genres are defined by the legislations of the 
union republics, and do not always coincide. In the RSFSR, for example, the 
limit for one edition of fiction is 15,000 copies. The reason for the discrepancy 
between the legislations of the different republics is in the number of prospective 
readers. There will clearly be more readers buying a Russian book than one 
written in Georgian or Mongol. It would have been more equitable to provide 
for federal limits varying according to the language of the work rather than to the 
place of publication. Under the present system a book published in Kazakhstan 
in Russian is nevertheless subject to the publication limits established by Kazakh 
legislation. There are further inequalities resulting from the fact that different 
republics have different scales for the same number of published copies. 

Each excess of the prescribed limit is considered as constituting a new edition, 
and requires payment of additional royalties. However, there is considerable 
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disagreement among Soviet jurists concerning the calculation of remuneration 
for new editions. Three schools of thought exist. Some jurists recommend that 
no additional payments be made to authors whose works have reached a second 
edition, since such payments would contradict the principle of remuneration 
“according to the quality and quantity of creative labor expended.” Sometimes, 
they argue, the topic of the work calls for mass consumption and the book may 
easily reach several editions without additional labor on the part of the author. 
However, such reasoning has found few supporters, and has not been sanctioned 
by law, which holds that the number of editions is intimately connected with the 
work involved, and, therefore, with the final product. Soviet propagandists 
suavely maintain that books which are of most use for a socialist society, i. e. 
“ideologically superior” books, are also the most popular. This is, of course, 
wishful thinking; it is the government which, in most cases, determines the num- 
ber of editions to be published, in accordance with an overall plan. 


A second school advocates the establishment of a maximum limit for any 
remuneration, irrespective of the number of editions published. This is on analogy 
with the solution adopted by Soviet legislation on inventions and projects for 
mechanical improvements. However, opponents of such an extension by analogy 
argue that inventors usually have a profession, which provides them with a stead) 
income, the remuneration they receive for inventions being extra. On the other 
hand, authors of literary works are usually professional writers and the money 
received in the form of royalties is their only source of income; consequently, 
there is no real analogy between the two situations. : 


The majority of Soviet jurists advocate a third solution: a progressive reduc- 
tion of remuneration for each new edition. This is also the solution adopted by 
official Soviet legislation. The rates for additional remuneration are different for 
scientific and technical works on the one hand, and fiction on the other. 


The amount received also depends on the category to which the work is 
assigned by the publisher. This, in turn, depends on the value of the work for 
socialist society. The publishing house has the right to refuse or accept, depend- 
ing on whether it considers the work in question a positive contribution to the 
building of Communism. If accepted, it will be put into one of three categories 
established by a decree of the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR on July 15, 1947 
or by a similar decree in the case of the other union republics. Each category 
calls for a differentiated scale of payments. The highest category comprises onl} 
works characterized as “‘outstanding ;”’ the second category is made up of “good” 
works, that is, those maintaining a high ideological level; the third categor) 
consists of “‘satisfactory” works and productions of new authors. 


The assignment of new authors to the third category is rather arbitrary. Man) 
Soviet jurists have criticized it, advocating a remuneration based on the actual 
merits of the works.? In some union republics, a reform on these lines has already 
been carried out. 


2 Sovetskoe gosudarsto i pravo, Moscow, No. 7, 1955, p. 128. 
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Finally, remuneration depends on the length of the work. The publishing 
contract must establish a minimum and a maximum length based on the official 
norms for the particular genre concerned. A corresponding gradation in remuner- 
ation is regulated by legislation of the union republics. 

For translations there is a special provision. The legislation of the RSFSR 
established a- scale of payment for translations, depending on the length and 
edition of the work. This solution is usually criticized by Soviet jurists, who 
propose that the amount of royalties for each new edition be reduced since the 
number of editions depends on the quality of the original work, not on the labor 
put in by the translator. 

A law of 1947 gave authors from the numerous smaller nationalities of the 
USSR 60% of the regular rate for each translation of their works into Russian. 
The reason is that translations do not constitute an infringement of copyright in 
the USSR, but confer an independent copyright upon the translator. However, 
authors who write in a minority language are at an obvious disadvantage, since 
Russian versions would sell better than the original. Hence, the remuneration of 
the translator would exceed that of the original writer. 

Some union republics have introduced special higher rates per page for trans- 
lations of the “classics of Communism.” 


Recovery of Damages for Infringements of Copyright 


We have seen that there is special provision in the Soviet Criminal Code deal- 
ing with violations of copyright legislation (Article 177). If no criminal intent 
can be proved, Article 19 of the USSR Copyright Act of 1928 provides that dam- 


ages caused by infringement of copyright be subject to recovery in accordance 
with the legislation of the union republics. Article 10 of the corresponding 
copyright act of the RSFSR states that “damages caused by infringement of 
copyright shall be recovered under the provisions of Chapter XIII of the Civil 
Code of the RSFSR” (obligations arising from injury caused to another).* 
However, Article 10 continues, the author shall be entitled to claim, instead of 
recovery of damages sustained, the payment of royalties according to the scale 
established in Article 4 of the present law. 

Another article (Article 11) states that “copyright shall also be protected from 
infringement in cases where infringement involves no definite property interests. 
Regardless of the recovery of damages, the author shall have the right to claim 
the carrying out of such acts as are necessary for the satisfaction of those legitimate 
interests of the author which have been violated.” 

Article 4 referred to by Article 10 of the RSFSR copyright act simply states 
that the amount of royalties due to the author, as well as the manner of payment 
in such cases, shall be determined by the Minister of Education of the RSFSR and 
by the ministers of education of the autonomous republics within their respective 
jurisdictions. The corresponding decree was promulgated by the People’s Com- 
missar for Education of the RSFSR, on June 8, 1930. According to it, an author 


3 V. Gsovski, Soviet Civil Law, Ann Arbor, 1948, Vol. II, pp. 207-17. 





will receive 150% of royalties due in accordance with the scale if a literary work 
is published without his previous consent.* 

In the case of unwarranted use of works the author will collect 175% of the 
royalties calculated according to the extent of the “borrowing.” If the “borrowed” 
material was “re-arranged” without in itself constituting a “new” work, the 
author will receive 50% of the remuneration due under the scale, again according 
to the extent of the “borrowing.” 

If the re-arranged “borrowed” material has appeared in a textbook or another 
publication destined for mass education, the author is entitled to 10% of the 
remuneration calculated under the scale and depending on the extent of the 
“borrowing.” The damages are paid by the publishing house which published the 
material “borrowed.” Moreover, if the violation of copyright consisted in the 
adaptation of a prose work into a play or film, 50% of the “rearranger’s” remu- 
neration will be paid to the author by the theater or the film producer. 

The public performance of an unpublished dramatic work, musical score, 
pantomime, choreographic or cinematographic work without the author’s con- 
sent entails damages amounting to double the remuneration due under the scale. 

It should be noted, however, that Article 9 of the USSR copyright act estab- 
lishes a long list of exceptions which do not constitute infringement of copyright. 
The most important exception is the inclusion of short separate fragments in 
scientific or political symposia or scholarly anthologies, or even the reprinting 
therein of short literary and other works in full, provided that the author and 
source are indicated. In the RSFSR selections of up to forty lines of poetry or 
40,000 printed characters of other material may be published without payment of 
royalties. Speeches, newspaper articles and the like may also be quoted and, in 
most cases, reproduced freely. 

In 1944, a Soviet court upheld the royalties claim of an author who depicted 
in his book the construction and operation of a Soviet tractor with the aid of 
charts, although experts had testified that the diagrams reproduced were merely 
copies of the blueprints of factory models, and that the text comprised only the 
specifications for the blueprints, slightly re-written. The court decided that such 
reproduction would exclude the granting of a patent, but would not violate 
copyright.® 

In general, we can say that Soviet jurisprudence on “borrowings” is much 
more liberal than in other countries; it prohibits only “excessive” borrowings. 
Just what is meant by “excessive” is to be determined by; the court in each indi- 
vidual case. However, the tendency is to “socialize” the product of Soviet writers’ 
labor to the greatest possible extent. As a Soviet textbook on civil law puts it: 
“The author in the USSR does not have a monopoly of his work and he does not 
need it; if the work deserves wide circulation, socialist society will also have an 
interest in the matter.” Serge L. Levitsky 


4 L. G. Fogelevich, Osnovnye direktivy i zakonodatelstvo o pechati (The Chief Directives and Legis- 
lation on the Press), Moscow, 1953, pp. 74—76. 
5 John N. Hazard, Law and Social Change in the USSR, Toronto, 1953, p. 196. 
® Sovetskoe grazhdanskoe pravo, loc. cit., Ili, p. 226. 
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The Role of Motion Pictures in Educating the “Soviet Man” 


Soviet films for children are made with the express purpose of training children 
to think along Communist lines. They set out to instill a materialistic oatlook and, 
in accordance with Party instructions, to foster a Spartan spirit, eagerness to work 
and the ability to overcome all adversities. The Soviet cinema is obliged to preach 
atheism and at the same time promote faith in Communism. It must train children 
in the spirit of collectivism, obedience to the voice of authority, readiness to make 
ereat sacrifices for the Party—all in the name of the “‘future Communist state.” 


Particular attention is paid to the emotional side of children’s films. For 
example, the Soviet psychologist Professor B. Teplov writes: ““The appreciation 
of art must begin with and progress through the feelings.” In order to create these 
“feelings,” millions of rubles are spent annually on the cinema in the attainment 
of a prime objective: the training of an unexacting, self-controlled, standardized 
man, an internationalist who believes in the Party ideas'and who would live in the 
name of World Revolution. 

Animated cartoons and children’s films are issued by two Moscow film studios 
Soyuxmultfilm and Soyuzdetfilm. The studios in the national republics may not 
produce cartoons, and actually issue very few films of any kind for children. For 
example, the Ukrainian art-film studio in Kiev has issued only one such film in 
the last five years, The Secret of the Black Sea. With rare exceptions, republic studios 
are not allowed to dub the sound tracks of cartoons in their own languages. The 
Moscow All-Union State Institute of Cinematography is the only establishment 
to have a special department for training cadres concentrating on children’s films. 


Soyuzmultfilm was formed in 1936 and since then has begun to show children’s 
tilms ideologically consistent with the spirit of social realism. This approach has 
been used even in fairy tales. The Soviet animated cartoon has taken a great step 
forward technically, acquiring excellent coloring anda smoothness of movement. 
The skillfully screened cartoons The Little Humpbacked Horse, The Fox and the 
Crow, The Flower of Many Colors, and others have received top awards at inter- 
national film festivals at Cannes, Venice and Prague. 


Intended in the first place for the very young, the vast majority of cartoons 
serve as the first step in educating children in the Soviet spirit. For example, in 
The Samoyed Boy, first shown more than 25 years ago, the religious feelings of 
various northern peoples of the USSR were sharply criticized. Black and White, 
a cartoon directed by I. Vano and L. Almarik, released at the beginning of the 
1940's, incites the young audience against America. Arnericans are shown as 
gangsters and exploiters of the Negroes. The Brave Sailor, directed by V. Suteev, 
teaches the young spectator to be brave and to be prepared to sacrifice his life 
tor his fatherland. This idea is also found in The Tale of the Brave Soldier. 

Not every Soviet cartoon has such a strong political bias. Soywzmultfilm has 
at its disposal fine creative staffs, and many producers and directors have devel- 
oped a style and language suitable for children’s cinematography. Moreover, 
propaganda methods have become more subtle. In the last few years many of 
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Pushkin’s tales, Krylov’s fables and K. Chukovsky’s poems have been filmed. 
Instead of the old direct agitation tactics, Soywzmultfilm is now wrapping political 
ideas in interestingly worked-out subjects. 

By Order of the Pike is based on Russian popular fairy tale motives. A poor 
peasant Emelya catches a pike, which carries out his every command out of 
gratitude for having spared its life. Once Emelya had everything he wanted, he 
still continued to chop wood, only asking the pike to stack it, since it was such a 
long task. The film primarily teaches a love of hard work, but it mixes a large dose 
of political propaganda with its positive features. Thus, a type of fairy tale tsar 
is introduced, base, evil, vindictive and ignorant. 

The Golden Antelope is an excellent film in technical and cultural respects. It 
tells of a poor Indian plowboy who befriends a golden antelope and saves its life 
after it had been captured by rich men who wanted to obtain the golden coins 
that flew out from under its hoofs as it ran. The men only laugh at the antelope’s 
warning not to say the word “enough” or the gold would turn to stone. The gold 
flies out from under the hoofs of the antelope, and soon the rich men begin to 
choke under it. Upon the shout “enough”, it turns to stone and they all become 
beggars. The boy and the antelope escape together. 

The Stone Flower, based on a tale by Bazhov, is about Russia during the days 
of serfdom. The master is greedy and evil, the talented workmen are serfs, for 
whom even the copper mountain and the beautiful magic stone flower open. 
Kind and hard-working, they hate the existing regime. After seeing the film, 
children of the second and third grades of one of the Moscow schools gave a 
variety of answers to the question “What sort of man is the master?” Typical of 
them were: “The master is a very rich man.” “‘He has his own cattle.” “He has 
serfs and beats them all.” The authorities thus instill into children carefully dis- 
guised social and economic ideas. 

The republic film studios have made several ideological films, including /» 
the Silence of Polese, produced by A. Slesarenka and made by Be/orussfilm, and 
1917—The Year of Birth, produced by L. Bodik and made by the Kiev Cultural 
Film Studio. These films were in the language spoken in the republics, while 
those issued by Soyuzdetfilm were sometimes dubbed. 

One theme is met frequently: that to betray one’s nearest and dearest in the 
name of the Soviet government is one of the highest forms of patriotism. Thus, 
in The Village Schoolmistress for example, the denunciation of a father by his son 
is put forward as an example of heroism. In this connection, the Soviet leaders 
continue to maintain the cult of Pavlik Morozov, who was killed by his relatives 
for betraying his father. 

Many of the larger Soviet secondary schools now have their own 16-millimeter 
projectors. The films shown are mainly educational and propagandistic, for 
example, Skiing in the Mountains, How to Treat Burns, Corn, Driving a Tank, Keeping 
a Garden, Building the Subway, The Story of a Komsomol Badge and The Universe. The 
disc ussions which follow take place under the guidance of teachers or Komsomo! 
leaders, who direct the thought of the pupils along the path laid down by the 
authorities, the “Soviet path” towards an understanding of life. 
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Thus, beginning with the fairy tale, continuing through films for children and 
youth and in some films for adults, the Soviet government drums into the heads 
of the younger generation how it should act. Such “schooling” makes itself felt, 
but its results are not as considerable as expected. Although the cinema has a 
great effect on the undeveloped mind of the child, the influence of the family, the 
classics, children’s books and, to a certain extent, the church annulls the more 
pernicious features. The child, learning manliness, heroism and fidelity, does not 
necessarily direct them toward the Soviet government. In the last analysis, it is 
not Soviet training which is taking a hold of the majority of them, but the possibly 
subconscious desire of man to free himself from those very fetters which the 
Soviet cinema praises so diligently. Leonid Poltava 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Issues Nos. 11 and 12, 1956. 


Issue No. 10 of Kommunist dwelt mainly on the struggle against the cult of the 
individual in the Party; issue No. 11 takes this theme a step further and discusses 
the question of combating the cult outside the USSR. The issue can be divided 
into two sections; the first deals with foreign Communist Parties, the second with 
the struggle against the personality cult within the government apparatus. 

In discussing the first section it should be noted that the Communists have 
never been so aggressive as of late, even though this aggressiveness has been 
hidden under the mask of “coexistence.” This very concept, to the Soviet way 
of thinking, implies world revolution with the assistance of hypocritical peace 
campaigns and false benevolence. The present leaders are now striving to gain 
control of the world by deception and lies and are endeavoring to lull their 
ideological opponents and to pacify the enslaved peoples. 


The leading article of issue No. 11, entitled “The Unity of the International 
Communist Movement is Indestructible,” is devoted to a question that has posed 
one of the central problems facing the collective leadership for the past year: 
the consolidation of the workers’ front. The creation of such a front involves the 
unification of all groups into a single, powerful organization under the direction 
of Moscow. The organization would replace the earlier Comintern and Cominform. 
To the extent that such an organization now exists, it does not have official 
leaders and it may be assumed that it will not acquire them in the near future. The 
collective leadership is acting with great circumspection, not wishing to create an 
official headquarters for the world revolutionary movement. 


The article stresses the significance of internationalism: “The idea of prole- 
tarian internationalism which was conceived in the workers’ movement and 
received scientific foundation in Marxism-Leninism expresses the unity of histor- 
ical aims and the class solidarity of the workers of the world.” Internationa! 
solidarity of the workers is described as a constant and vital factor in the victor) 
over capitalism, which, in turn, is characterized as an aggressive international 
force. For this reason, the editorial underlines the fact that ““The international! 
fusion of the proletariat is particularly vital at the moment, when the imperialists are 
constantly achieving the unification of their forces, and when they are forming 
aggressive military blocs, and developing the system of international monop- 
olistic societies of capitalists . . .” 


It-is quite clear from the article that in spite of their repeated references to 
the term “coexistence” the Communists are continuing to pursue their former 
policy. In putting into effect the decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress the 
have long been creating a base for world domination, while at the same time 
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trying to build up a reputation for being peace loving. The calls for world revolu- 
tion are accompanied by hypocritical statements of the following type: “The 
Communists of the Soviet Union, the country of victorious socialism, are helping 
their brothers to build socialism, and desire happiness not only for their own 
people but also for the workers of the world.” The Communists’ depiction of 
themselves as liberators and defenders of the proletariat of every country thus 
implies that they are waging war against their antagonists only because they 
wish to bring happiness to the working masses. But realizing that living con- 
ditions in the land of “victorious socialism” are considerably worse than in the 
countries of the free world, they assert that their enemies are attempting to cash 
in on temporary difficulties and various shortcomings. Faced with the oppor- 
tunity of laying the blame for everything at the door of the late dictator, they 
claim that “Grasping at the mistakes and shortcomings connected with the cult 
of Stalin, the ideologists of imperialism are striving to defame the great ideas 
of Marxism-Leninism, and to stir up dispute among the brotherly family of free 
peoples.” The recent events at Poznan, for example, are ascribed to the machina- 
tions of their enemies. The mass uprising is described as the result of reactionary 
opportunism which, they claim, suffered a serious setback. 


The personality cult is being used by the collective leadership, the article 
shows, as a scapegoat for every shortcoming, and great hope is being placed in the 
campaign now being waged against it. The article claims that only now is a close 
and indestructible solidarity between Communist Parties throughout the world 
possible. This solidarity is viewed as a pledge of success of world revolution. 


An article by Maurice Thorez, general secretary of the French Communist 
Party, entitled “For Social Progress, for Peace and the National Grandeur of 
France,”’ echoes the tone of the editorial. Thorez deals in detail with the creative 
development of Marxism-Leninism, which, he alleges, helps solve the great 
problems of the present day. His basic thesis is that the Soviet Union, which for 
the past 25 years has resembled a fortress surrounded by its enemies, is now the 
major world force. He views the struggle with the cult of the individual as a 
pledge of the successful development of the USSR and the realization of world 
revolution. On the subject of the development of the French Communist Party 
he mentions in passing that it is being accused of “ouvrierism,” or catering to the 
workers. But, he continues, this is as it should be: the Communist Party must be 
the workers’ party, and its chief aim must be the acquisition of power. 

A. Notkin’s “On Utilizing the Advantages of Socialism in the Development 
of Productive Forces” covers roughly the same ground. It is essentially a form 
of directive instructing propagandists to show that the whole of mankind will 
reach Communism via world revolution. 

A. Belokon’s “The Problem of Disarmament Under Present Conditions has 
been Solved” is evidence that while setting out to achieve victory without 
resource to arms, the Communist leaders are repeatedly harping on the subject 
of disarmament, hoping that constant repetition of the theme will testify to their 
love of peace. 











The theoretical article by Yu. Melvil, “Pragmatism is the Ideological Weapon 
of the Imperialist Bourgeoisie,” also has a direct connection with the main aim. 
Although they themselves are thorough-going pragmatists, the Communists are 
attempting to prove that they are opposed to identifying truth with utility and 
advantageousness. They claim that pragmatism is reactionary, is akin to empirio- 
criticism and has nothing in common with Communism. Yet this almost purely 
philosophical article is tied in with the trend toward world revolution. Its objec- 
tive is to discredit idealistic concepts and to attract new blood into the struggle for 
Marxism-Leninism. 

As to the attempt in this issue to combat the cult of the individual within the 
government apparatus, the tone is set by the article entitled “The Strengthening 
of Socialist Legality and the Juridical Sciences.” The claim is made that 
“One of the consequences of the cult of the individual was grave violations of 
socialist legality.” The main thought is clear: the struggle against this cult 
excludes the possibility of a revival of lawlessness. Numerous facts are presented, 
such as the first mention of crimes committed by Poskrebyshev, who for many 
years was Stalin’s right-hand man: “The speech made by A. N. Poskrebyshev 
at the Nineteenth Party Congress contributed to a considerable extent to an 
incorrrect evaluation of juridical theory. In this speech scholarly discussions on 
various problems of a specialized nature were condemned without proof or 
justification and declared to be nothing but scholasticism.” 


The late Andrei Vyshinsky is also mentioned in this connection. For many 
years chief public prosecutor and leading light in many of the major trials of the 
Stalin era, Vyshinsky is posthumously held responsible. “Serious damage was 
done the process of strengthening socialist legality by a number of incorrect 
premises contained in the works of A. Ya. Vyshinsky ... Violation of legality 
was facilitated by the interpretation placed by A. Ya. Vyshinsky on the question 
of the responsibility of collaborators in a crime ... Vyshinsky asserted that 
participation in a group committing criminal acts can incur responsibility for 
a participant in this group, even in a case where the participant himself had no 
direct relationship with these criminal acts . . .” 


This can hardly be termed new since Vyshinsky’s role in the Stalin era is 
well known. However, these attacks do not mean that the present leaders are 
advocating justice. They merely show that Bulganin, Khrushchev and the rest 
are doing their utmost to whitewash themselves and are seeking scapegoats 
among the dead on whom they can foist all the ills and crimes of which they are 
themselves no less guilty. 

Of great interest is the article by S. Kheinman entitled “British Specialists on 
the Organization of Production in American Industrial Enterprises,” included 
in the “Criticism and Bibliography” section. It is designed to help Soviet economic 
experts study, with a critical eye, the experience of the more developed capitalist 
countries in the organization of production. The basis for the article was an 
account by British specialists who between 1950 and 1953 studied this particular 
problem in American industry. 
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Kheinman claims that the British findings contain unmistakable hints of 
“such facts as the growing intensification of labor, the unimpeded exploitation 
of the workers and the throwing onto the streets of thousands of workers in 
connection with automization.” In fact, the main aim of the introductory part 
of the article is to prove that the findings by no means present an idyllic picture 
of class peace in American industry. The British have been obliged to admit, he 
contends, that little attention is paid in the United States to labor protection, and 
they criticize American legislation on labor safety regulations. 

At the same time the author asserts that the chief aim of the British visitors had 
been to intensify the labor of British workers by propagandizing American 
experience. He writes: “The sending of teams to the US and the noise made over 
their reports was one of the links in the system of measures for increasing the 
exploitation of the British workers. The objective of the teams was not only to 
study the organizational and technological experience of American industry, but 
also to a no less degree to study the experience of refined exploitation and social 
cemagoguery in which American industry is so rich.” 

Kheinman then goes on to analyze the information provided by the British 
research teams on the preliminary planning of production in American enter- 
prises. Due regard is paid to the American approach to this matter. Soviet planners 
are reproved for frequently setting themselves only technical tasks, without 
being guided by the rigid limits of labor expenditure and costs. He discusses in 
detail the following six points dealt with in the British account: 

1. The use of standard parts in the US to decrease expenditure. 

2. The sizes of special equipment, appliances and instruments. 

3. Supervision of quality. 

4. The transportation of materials and the accompanying planning of enter- 
prises and shops. 

5. The general characteristics of production organizers and the methods of 
training them. 

6. The organizational structure of American business accounting. 

After the usual propaganda exhortations on the need to distinguish carefully 
between socialist and American industries, and warnings that the British teams 
“deliberately avoided the class contradictions which appear in an acute form in 
American industry as well as the contradictions bound up with the development 
of the capitalist circle [of production],” Kheinman is obliged to admit that a 
critical assimilation of the material that has been made available “will help solve 
more quickly certain questions concerning the organization of industrial produc- 
tion that need to be solved.” 

Finally, it is mentioned that a translation of the British teams’ findings was 
being prepared by the Foreign Literature Publishing House. Thus, the article 
is a kind of prophylactic measure designed to prevent a too positive response 
from Soviet specialists when these findings are published and to indicate the 
approach to be taken in evaluating them. 
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Issue No. 12 is devoted to the current campaigns. The articles deal with 
pressing questions of a seasonal nature or connected with the current Party line. 
The leading article, ““A Decisive Stage in the Struggle for the Harvest,” has to do 
with the decisions reached at the Twentieth Party Congress and with the new 
instructions issued by the present leaders, such as the need to arouse the enthu- 
siasm of the peasantry. Although much is trite and uninteresting, certain features 
speak volumes. One fact is perfectly clear: that in spite of the numerous measures 
introduced by the government and Khrushchev’s speeches claiming that a sharp 
increase in agricultural production has been achieved there has been no significant 
progress in this sphere in the Soviet Union. The article contains the direct admis- 
sion that on a number of sovkhozes and kolkhozes the servicing of the combines 
and vehicles in general has been organized in an extremely unsatisfactory manner, 
and that there were serious shortcomings in the use of transportation during 
harvesting. There is little doubt that Kommunist would not have made such state- 
ments if all had been well. 


It is well to recall that this year, according to government directives, the 
sovkhozes and kolkhozes have been obliged to gather the harvest in stages. This 
means in effect that a single complex operation has given way to harvesting by 
the use of comparatively simple machinery, one operation at a time. This fact is 
not without significance. It can only mean that the mechanization of agriculture, 
of which so much has been said in the past few years, cannot have been a success: 
hence the admission that combine harvesters alone cannot solve the problem, 
and that a general return to the simple mowing machine has became necessary. 
But even so, the situation is still not satisfactory and scapegoats are again being 


sought: “It was a serious mistake that many directors of kolkhozes, sovkhozes and 
MTS considered that grain could be gathered by the stage method only when the 
point of waxy ripeness had been reached, but that when full ripeness had been 
attained it was always necessary to go over to direct combine harvesting.” This 
is a further indication that there is a shortage of machinery in the Soviet Union 
and that the hopes for a drastic improvement have not been realized. 


V. Moskovsky’s “Important Tasks of Party Propaganda” deals with the 
pressing problem of improving the standard of propaganda. There is direct 
evidence of the weakness of propaganda in this statement that “The major fault 
of propaganda and agitation has been their divorcement from life, from the tasks 
of building socialism, from the practical activities of the working class, the kol- 
khoz peasantry and the intelligentsia. One of the reasons for this shortcoming has 
been, of course, the cult of the individual.” Although in the Soviet Union an 
extremely large number of persons are engaged in this field, which has always been 
one of the favored spheres, the desired level has not been reached. The article 
contains a broad hint of the reason for this state of affairs. While, as is well 
known, propagandists have to be Party members, whose duty is to explain to the 
masses the regulations issued by the Communist leaders and to mobilize them to 
carry these instructions out, Moskovsky writes that “It must be borne in mind 
that there are in the Party more than two million persons who have had only an 
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elementary education, which means that they cannot work independently but 
need constant assistance.” 

Since this is the case, there is clearly a need for a considerable increase in the 
level of propaganda, agitation and ideological work in general. Clearly, a large, 
perhaps predominant proportion of Communists have no chance of engaging 
in such work among the masses of non-Communists. However, again Stalin is 
blamed: “The cult of the individual not only had an oppressive effect on propa- 
ganda, but also affected the whole of our political life, hampering and soiling 
lively creative thought. The duties of the propagandists and of other workers on 
the ideological front have, to a large extent, been reduced to popularizing what 
was said by J. V. Stalin.” 

Thus, the Communists have at last been obliged to admit that propagandists 
have been devoting their chief efforts merely to quoting verbatim the words of 
the former leader. And from this discussion of the propaganda methods of the 
recent past it appears that the majority of propagandists had become so accustomed 
to the methods of the Stalin era, that they have been unable to discard them now. 


“The Creative Initiative and Activity of the Masses—A Powerful Source for 
Increasing Labor Productivity,” by F. Kozlov, secretary of the Leningrad Party 
Oblast Committee, is also tied in with the current campaign. At the Twentieth 
Party Congress the government set a goal that would double industrial output 
without increasing the number of workers. However, to date this directive 
has not been carried out. A campaign has now been initiated to realize the decision 
of the Congress even though the method is basically the same as before. “To 
achieve a doubling of output without building new enterprises and additional 
equipment means first and foremost that the increase in labor productivity must 
be quickened.” 

The themes of the next articles are closely connected. They deal with the 
revision of Soviet literature, both political and nonpolitical. The first aspect to 
be dealt with is the history of the Party. This is discussed in “Certain Questions 
of the History of the Civil War,” the collective work of four writers. It is common 
knowledge that a characteristic of the Stalin era was the falsification of history. 
In order to show Stalin in the most favorable light, not only was comparatively 
ancient history “worked over,” but events witnessed by living persons were also 
changed. This article states quite bluntly that “From the thirties, depiction of the 
history of Soviet society began, under the influence of the cult of the individual, 
‘o acquire an ever-increasing one-sided and incorrect character.” Nevertheless, 
‘ would be a mistake to think that the question of giving a correct account of 
Soviet reality has been raised. The crux of the matter is the relationship between 
Lenin and Stalin. The main thesis of the article is that henceforth greater stress 
must be given to Lenin’s role as strategist, leader and ruler. Numerous facts are 
quoted to prove that Lenin was uniquely endowed with all these characteristics. 


The second article, ““Toward a New Increase in Publications,” by N. Mikhailov, 
is a commentary on the considerable changes in the publication plans of Soviet 
publishers. The present leaders have indicated new lists of works to be issued and 
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are striving in their own interests to make certain changes, glossing over some 
features, or resurrecting others. Two basic factors have been taken into considera- 
tion in this process: foreign reaction and the Soviet population’s desire for books. 
To illustrate the second point, it is stated that a foreigner who was recently in 
Moscow noted people standing in line outside a bookstore. On asking what was 
happening, he discovered that new editions of Maxim Gorky, Jack London and 
Sergei Esenin had just been issued. The visitor had to admit that it was the first 
time he had ever seen a queue for a book of poems. As a matter of fact there is 
little doubt that the people were not so much interested in the works of Gorky 
as in those of Esenin, who was being published again for the first time in many 
years. 


The most important article of the three is “For a Profound Elaboration of 
the History of Soviet Literature,” by a team of three authors. The aim of the 
article is not only to encourage the study of Soviet literature: it is also aimed at 
the cult of the individual. The present collective leadership is now faced with the 
task of revising the enormous amount of literature that over the past years has been 
devoted to the glorification of Stalin. This however cannot be done with a single 
stroke of the pen. The article points out that under the influence of the personality 
cult pernicious methods of analyzing literary facts were developed. Mention is 
made of the extremely crude falsification of facts which had long been the practice 
in Soviet literature. A striking example of such falsification is the statement that 
Sholokhov’s novel Virgin Soil Upturned was inspired by the publication of 
Stalin’s speech “On Work in the Country,” although in fact the speech was 
published in 1933, while the novel appeared in 1932. 


This article is also interesting in that it gives a slightly different interpretation 
of socialist realism, the most important force governing Soviet art during the 
whole of the earlier period. Soviet literary figures are now taken to task for 
looking upon socialist realism for so long as merely a method of affirming reality, 
not as a means of shaping it. 


No less important is the fact that the article, which is in the nature of a direc- 
tive on literature, mentions that the works of writers who have been executed or 
hounded are to be reprinted. They include Mikhail Koltsov, B. Yasensky, Artem 
Vesely, Isaak Babel, V. Kirshon and I. Mikitenko. 


These three articles appear to be a step in the right direction. The reestablish- 
ment of the true history of the Party, the expansion of publishing and the rehabili- 
tation of authors unjustly condemned can be viewed as worthy acts. But the 
question arises why other writers such as Pilnyak, A. Voronsky, P. Romanov, 
Mikola Khvylovoi and all the Ukrainian neo-Classicists, headed by M. Zerov, 
and many others are not to be found among those reinstated. Consequently, the 
present moves are themselves another form of falsification. The present leaders 
are striving to gain the reputation of having democratic views and are seeking 
to build up the appearance of democracy. Nevertheless, they are only reviving 
whatever can further their own ends. A. Gaev 
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Aggression: A Most Serious International Crime 
On the Question of the Definition of Aggression 


By K. A. BAGINYAN 
Published by the Law Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Moscow, 1955, 128 pp. 


This work deals with one of the basic questions of contemporary international 
law on war: the question of defining international aggression. The problem is 
examined from the legal, not the sociological point of view. In the opinion of the 
author, the concept of “‘armed aggression” did not become part of international 
law until after 1918. The Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907 only defined 
situations which constitute a state of war, but did not define or condemn the 
concept of aggression as such. Starting from this point, K. A. Baginyan bases 
his research on the work of the League of Nations and particularly on that of the 
United Nations, 

Baginyan’s work falls into three main parts: 


1. The general concept of aggressive wars and the definition of the concept 
of international crime. 
2. The specific types of aggression: armed, indirect, economic, ideological. 


3. International sanctions, envisaged by the Charter of the United Nations in 
cases of aggression, and the right of states to individual or collective self-defense. 


The author’s main sources in his examination of these three questions are the 
documents of the United Nations conferences in San Francisco, the Nuremberg 
trials, speeches made by Litvinov, Molotov and Vyshinsky at international meet- 
ings. The author makes little use of either Soviet or Western sources of a doc- 
trinal nature. For example, he quotes only two postwar non-Communist writers,? 
and gives two quotations, with which he does not agree, as points of information. 

Examining the general concept of aggression, as defined by international 
treaties, bilateral or multilateral, Baginyan insists that the Soviet Union subscribed 
to the Kellogg-Briand Pact of August 27, 1928, when for the first time in the history 
of international law war was condemned as a means of state policy and excluded 
from the sphere of international relations. He also refers to the Protocol of 
February 9, 1929, signed by the governments of Estonia, Latvia, Poland, Ro- 
mania and the USSR, to the Nonaggression Pact between the USSR and Poland 
signed on July 25, 1932, and to the so-called London Treaty of July 1934. In the 
author’s view all these documents played a positive role, especially the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, which, although not corresponding completely to the Soviet concept 
of aggression, nevertheless laid the foundations of a new development in inter- 
national law prior to 1945, especially international criminal law. 

For the postwar period, Baginyan uses the work of the UN, particularly that 
of the Sixth Commission for the Codification of International Law. He supports 
the legal definition of aggression and disagrees with Western lawyers such as 


1 H. Kelsen, Recent Trends in the Law of the United Nations, London, 1951; M. Sibert, Traité de Droit 
International Public, Paris, 1951. 
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Spiropoulos, who justifiably points to the complexity of the question and the 
practical impossibility of arriving at an exact legal definition. 

In the second part of the book Baginyan tries to substantiate the Soviet 
definition of aggression. He examines aggression not only on the military level 
but on the inner-state, economic and ideological levels. A number of statements 
by Litvinov in the League of Nations and numerous Soviet drafts put before the 
Disarmament Commission are quoted in support of this view. 

Several points in Baginyan’s thesis deserve particular attention. First, the 
Soviet definition of aggression which he quotes is descriptive and so broad that 
it finally ceases to be a definition. Second, it places on the same level certain 
factors which can hardly be reduced to the same denominator: an unquestionable 
hierarchy of values is one example. Then again, the concepts of armed, economic 
and ideological aggression can hardly be included in the same category. Thus, 
in the present phase of the cold war, ideological aggression or ideological warfare, 
such as the radio propaganda struggle, are attendant phenomena, but they do not 
cause an actual war and are carried out in peacetime. This means that there is a 
wide divergency between the concepts of ideological and armed aggression. 
Hence they ought not to be examined at the same level. 

When examining the questions of sanctions in the mechanism of the UN 
(Articles 39—45), Baginyan defends the traditional thesis of the primacy of the 
Security Council over the General Assembly, even though the system of collec- 
tive security, worked out at San Francisco in 1945, has not completely proved 
itself. This is because the coercive action of the UN in questions of security has 
been in fact paralyzed by the Soviet veto (Article 27, Paragraph 3). Hence, the 
General Assembly has taken upon itself several functions of the Security Council, 
as happened in the Korean question for example. 

On the right of states to individual or collective self-defense (Article 51 of the 
Charter of the UN Organization), the author correctly considers that Article 51 
allows the state which is a victim of aggression not only defensive, but also offen- 
sive action (p. 113). However he is incorrect in asserting that the Anglo-Soviet 
treaty of March 26, 1942 and the Franco-Soviet treaty of December 10, 1944 
were based on the “right to self-defense.” These treaties, which are no longer in 
force, must be treated as “‘mutual assistance pacts ;” they come under Chapter 8 
of the UN Charter. It is difficult to follow Baginyan’s logic in stating that the 
Warsaw Pact of May 14, 1955 is based on Article 51, yet denying the same possi- 
bility for the North Atlantic Pact. The argument that the North Atlantic Pact 
is directed not against Germany, but against the USSR, and hence is not defen- 
sive but offensive in character, is without any foundation whatsoever; international 
positive law does not and cannot determine a potential aggressor in advance. 
Equally false is Baginyan’s assertion that the Korean War was caused by aggres- 
sion on the part of the South, not the North. This claim completely contradicts 
the findings of the UN and the Security Council. 

The task of finding a definition for aggression is by its very nature extremely 
complicated. In essence aggression is an extremely broad concept, considerably 
more so than that of war. The broader the concept, the more difficult it is to define 
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it correctly. Even the most abstract legal definition of aggression, even if such a 
definition were possible, is insufficient since it would not be complete. 
However correct the design, it must rest on reality, otherwise the law loses 
contact with life, and thus loses its value, since the object of law is to reflect and 
regulate life, not to conceal it. Hence, the concrete forms of aggression should 
be studied both from the legal and the social points of view. 
The history of modern diplomacy could furnish many instructive examples. 
P. Yakemcnouk 


Review of Eastern Medical Sciences 
Published by Dr. Heinrich Schulz, Munich 62, Postfach 26. 
Issues Nos. 1 and 2, 1956. 


Review of Eastern Medical Sciences is a new publication in the field of Eastern 
European studies. Under the editorship of H. G. Schulz and J. Budanow, it 
aims at giving western scholars an objective account of medical research behind 
the Iron Curtain. The first issue contains four articles on contemporary medical 
problems, a historical survey of the development of surgery in pre-Revolutionary 
Russia, reports on congresses and conferences, a book review and a chronicle 
of important events in the field of medicine in 1955. 

The fight against gonorrhea as reflected in the Soviet magazine Vestnik 
venerologii i dermatologii is discussed by Dr. Budanow. Although the Soviets do 
not give statistics, the articles published would seem to indicate that gonorrhea 
is on the increase and that a considerable part of the population is infected, despite 
claims that the USSR is a country where “the roots of social diseases are liquidated 
and where an orderly governmental system for combatting them has been 
established.” The writer polemicizes with V. A. Lapshin on peculiarities in 
women in the early stages of gonorrhea and with Professor Geltser on the culti- 
vation of pale spirochete and its immunobiological qualities. Budanow concludes 
that, although the Soviet writers have little knowledge of foreign scientific litera- 
ture, nevertheless the treatment of gonorrhea in the USSR does not differ in 
essentials from that in the West, and that Soviet serodiagnosis, the treatment of 
syphilis by electropyrexia and observation of patients meet all the requirements of 
modern science. 

Several short articles discuss the so-called medical geography of the USSR, 
Soviet attempts to improve pyramidon and sintomycin production and the 
curriculum for students of pharmacy in Czechoslovakia. There is a short jubilee 
note on Professor P. Shidlovsky, who contributes a long article on surgery in 
pre-Revolutionary Russia. His attempt to trace the growth of medical centers 
and public health services from the time of Peter the Great and his sketch on 
noteworthy Russian surgeons should really be treated at greater length. 

“Congresses and Meetings” reviews recent Soviet research in physiology, 
biochemistry and pharmacology as reflected in publications of medical journals 
and discussions in 1954 at Moscow, Leningrad and Ryazan. Further material from 
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Soviet sources is used in a report on the International Congress on Antibiotics 
held in Warsaw. The Fifth European Hematologists Congress at Freiburg (Breis- 
gau), Germany, was also attended by Soviet specialists. 

Issue No. 1 also contains a short review of the book Soviet Psychiatry by 
Dr. Bruno Lustig, published by the Osteuropa Institut of the Free University of 
Berlin, and a “Chronicle of Events” on medical happenings in the USSR for 1955. 

In conclusion, one may ask whether the name chosen may not lead to con- 
fusion, since “Eastern Medical Sciences” would seem to imply Oriental medical 
research, whereas the magazine actually deals with research in the USSR and 
Eastern Europe, which is built up on Western traditions and methods. 


* 


The second issue opens with a long article by Dr. H. G. Schulz on “Contem 
porary Conditions in the Soviet Medical Industry,” based mainly on materia! 
from the Soviet medical reviews Meditsinsky rabotnik, Meditsinskaya promyshlennost 
SSSR, Zdorove, and Aptechnoe delo. It gives a clear picture of the industry at the 
moment and shows why it has so far failed to satisfy the demands of hospitals 
and pharmacies, whose apparatus and equipment is far inferior to that of the West. 

“Dermatological Problems in the USSR” by J. Budanow gives an outline 
of the treatment of dermatology in the USSR, again as reported in the Soviet 
press. Soviet research in this field is dominated by the physiological tenets of the 
Academician Pavlov and has no particular achievements to its credit. However, 
the material gathered by the author is of interest to the specialist. 

“Problems of Schizophrenia in the Soviet Union” by V. Flerov is both 
interesting and informative. Although Soviet psychiatrists vary but little from 
their counterparts in other countries in their interpretation of this illness, the 
atticle gives an account of the characteristics peculiar to Soviet psychiatry. 

A review of the reorganization of medical education in China clearly shows 
the extent to which it is based on the Soviet system. Medical text books are 
mainly translations into Chinese from Russian. 

“New Methods Applied in the Resuscitation of New-Born Infants in the 
USSR” throws the spotlight on the shortage of medical equipment, while 
G. Verpkhadze’s short notes on “Organization of the Railroad Medical Service 
in the USSR” gives a picture of the service provided by this branch of the public 
health system. 

An illustrative rather than analytical account of Soviet medical congresses and 
press reports is given, followed by a list of all Polish medical journals published 
in 1955. A “Chronicle of Events” of Soviet medical activity for 1956 has been 
included. 

It is made clear that on the whole Soviet scholars and doctors are, of necessity, 
very resourceful, but that the bureaucratic apparatus of the Soviet Ministry of 
Health acts as a drag on the development of techniques. This partially explains 
why Soviet medical research lags behind that of the West. G. Akimov 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


September 1956 


1 The new school year begins in the Soviet 
Union. 

TASS report published on the nuclear 
weapon tests carried out in the USSR on 
August 24 and 26. 

Opening of 285 boarding schools reported. 

2 Delegation of the Soviet air force headed by 
Chief Marshal of Aviation P. F. Zhigarev flies 
to London. 

} Soviet parliamentary delegation headed by 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
A. N. Kosygin arrives in Berlin to attend the 
International Leipzig Fair. 

+ Communiqué on the talks between Soviet and 
Ceylonese delegations which took piace in 
Moscow from August 26 through September 1 
published. 

Decree of the Ministry of Defense of the 
USSR on the demobilization of men who had 
completed their period of service and on the 
current drafting program published. 

Voroshilov receives delegation of the 
Norwegian Storting. 

Delegation of the Supreme Soviet headed 
by Chairman of the Budget Commission of 
the Council of the Union I. S. Senin leaves 
Moscow for Syria. 

Indonesian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
R. Abdulgani arrives in Moscow. 

French representative of the UN Disarma- 
ment Commission arrives in Moscow. 

5 Leading members of the Luxemburg Commu- 
nist Party received in the Central Committee 
of the Soviet Communist Party. 

Agreement on mutual trade concluded be- 
tween the USSR and Iran. 

») Statement by the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions on the banning of the West 
German Communist Party published. 
Academician O. Yu. Shmit dies. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of September 6, 1956 on the change 
of name of the Stalin Peace Prize to the Lenin 
Peace Prize published. 

Deputy chairman of the All-Union Council 
of Trade Unions L, N. Solovev leaves Moscow 
for Belgium. 


Burmese Ambassador to the USSR arrives 

in Moscow. 
The Party Central Committee and the Council 
of Ministers found 50 annual Lenin prizes of 
75,000 rubles each for the most outstanding 
work in the sphere of science, technology, 
literature and art, the prizes to be awarded 
on Lenin’s birthday. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet issues 
decree on increasing the minimum tax-free 
income for workers and salaried employees. 

The Council of Ministers, the Party Central 
Committee and the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions issue decree on increasing 
the wages of low-paid workers and salaried 
employees. 


9 Text of the West German note to the USSR 


11 


of September 7 on the subject of German 
reunification published. 
Delegations of the Communist parties of Ger- 
many, Hungary, Romania, France, Great 
Britain and Spain en route for China attend 
reception in Moscow at the Central Committee 
of the Soviet Communist Party. 
Malenizov receives the Austrian Minister of 
Transport and Electric Power Stations. 
Gromyko receives the Burmese Ambassador. 


TASS report published on the nuclear weapon 
tests held in the USSR on September 2 and 10. 


12 Soviet—Indonesian joint communiqué on the 


results of talks held from August 28 through 
September 12 in Moscow published. 

President Sukarno of Indonesia leaves the 
USSR for home. 


13 Mikoyan and Pervukhin receive delegation of 


the Commissions for Industrial Production ot 
the National Assenibly and Council of the 
Republic of France. 

Representatives of the Italian Socialist Party 
arrive in Moscow. 


14 Soviet Communist Party delegation headed by 


Mikoyan leaves Moscow for Peiping to attend 
the Eighth Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party. 

Head of the Icelandic Church arrives in 
Moscow. 
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15 Indonesian Ambassador to the USSR Palar 
leaves Moscow for home. 
General agreement on economic and techni- 
cal cooperation between the USSR and Indo- 
nesia signed in Jakarta. 


16 Soviet government statement on the need to 
find a peaceful solution to the Suez Canal 
question published. 


17 Delegation of the North Korean National 
Assembly arrives in Moscow. 


Austrian trade delegation arrives in Moscow. 


18 Address of the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party to the Eighth Con- 
gress of the Chinese Communist Party pub- 
lished. 


19 Khrushchev leaves for Yugoslavia on un- 
official visit. 

20 Bulganin’s replies to questions sent by Kings- 
bury Smith of the International News Service 
published. 

Uruguayan Ambassador to the USSR arrives 
in Moscow. 

Delegation of the magistracy of Vienna 
arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet Ambassador in Bonn hands note to 
the West German government on the question 
of the repatriation of Soviet citizens from 
West Germany. 

Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
Mongolia Tsedenbol arrives in Ulan-Ude on 
unofficial visit. 

22 Third plenary session of the Central Committee 
of the Komsomol of Georgia meets in Tbilisi. 

23 Tournament for the womens’ chess champion- 
ship of the world ends in Moscow. 

O. Rubtsova declared woman chess cham- 
pion of the world. 

24 Special conference on the 155th anniversary 
of the union of Georgia and Russia held in 
Tbilisi. 

Minister of Ferrous-Metallurgy of the USSR 
A. G. Sheremetev leaves Moscow for London. 

Mikoyan returns to Moscow from Peiping. 

25 Japanese Foreign Minister Matsumoto arrives 
in Moscow. 

26 Tsedenbol leaves the Buryat-Mongolian ASSR 
for home. 

Pervukhin receives leaders of the Inter- 
national Chess Federation. 
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27 Hungarian Ambassador to the USSR arrives 
in Moscow. 

Khrushchev, accompanied by Tito on un- 
official visit, arrives in Sevastopol. 

Bulganin and Shepilov meet Sukarno and 
Abdulgani in Sochi. : 

28 Report published of migration of more tha: 
150,000 persons to Kustanai Oblast, Kazak! 
SSR in connection with the development o! 
the virgin lands. 

Research of the course of the new gas pipx 
line from Ishimbai to Magnitogorsk completed 

Report published that the oil pipe line from 
Bashkir ASSR to Irkutsk will be completed as 
far as Novosibirsk this year. 


29 Report published of postponement of com 
pletion of the Stalingrad hydroelectric powe: 
station till 1958. 

Delegation of the Norwegian Commuaist 
Party in Moscow on way home from China 
meets members of the Soviet Party Central 
Committee. 

First All-Union Conference of Soviet Wa: 
Veterans held in Moscow. 

Operations begin on driving tunnel through 
the mountains for the Frunze—Osh highway 

Chairman of the Constitutional Commissio 
of the Swedish Riksdag arrives in Moscow 

30 Report published of forthcoming trip | 
Shepilov to New York as Soviet representatiy: 
to the Security Council during the discussio 
of the Suez Canal question. 

Report published of new fortnightly Part 
Central Committee magazine Agitator, to bx 
issued as of October 1. 

Sudanese Ambassador to the USSR arrives 
in Moscow. 





Changes and Appointments 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 

appoints Deputy Chairman of the Council of 

Ministers L. M. Kaganovich Minister of the 

Building Materials Industry of the USSR. 

15 A. S. Anikin appointed Soviet Ambassador to 
Cambodia. 

18 Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
appoints A. M. Redkin Minister of the Ship- 
building Industry of the USSR. 

30 Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrain- 

ian SSR appoints A. A. Stoyantsev Minister 

of State Control of the Ukrainian SSR. 
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The Institute also publishes the VesTNik, a quarterly 
journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 
monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union 
and the free world. Scholars interested in the Institute’s 


publications are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 


Germany 





